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Important Recent Books from the Dutton List 





Lenin By M.-A. LANDAU-ALDANOV 


No great genius or profound thinker, not even Peter the Great, has had more 
nfluence on the destiny of Russia than has Lenin. The author is a Russian Social- 


ist of the party of Miakotine and Pechekhonof, an anti-militarist and counter- 
revolutionist, and presents Lenin from two viewpoints: the personal and charac- 
eristic one, and as a phenomenon in social philosophy. A fairminded, sane and 
informed estimation of a very strong and very curious personality. $3.00 


. 
The Modern City and Its Government 
By WILLIAM PARR CAPES 
To that increasing number of men and women interested in making municipal 
goverrment in America effective and efficient the author presents his observations 
and the conclusions resulting from a comprehensive study of government in Ameri- 
can cities of the West and East, and continual contact with their city officials. $5.00 


International Finance and Its Reorganization 
By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN 


Author “International Commerce and Reconstruction,” etc. 

\ very thorough, judicial and informed survey of the problems of financial 
reconstruction. Mr. Friedman’s very important volume, coming as it does when 
the approaching Genoa conference will be considering the problems he so ably 
states, is of pressing interest to all those hoping for an immediate readjust- 
ment. $7.00 


The Dalton Laboratory Plan 
By EVELYN DEWEY 


In this valuable contribution to the literature of modern education, Miss Dewey 
has not only set forth in convincing style the need for a new type of education, 
but describes a plan whereby it seems possible to remedy many of the shortcomings 
of the old. Her remarkable rearrangement of school life is described so thoroughly 
and frankly that all persons interested in the schools of today will find it worthy 
of their serious consideration. $2.00 


Th is Schoo 
e Child and His School 
By GERTRUDE HARTMAN 
An interpretation of Elementary Education as a social process. An attempt to 
organize a working basis for educational experiments which shall adjust education 
to our radically transformed social life and free it from a false psychological 
basis. $3.00 


Joanna Godden By SHEILA KAYE SMITH 


The story of a woman at war with the standards of the English countryside 
for her sex. “A fine instance of Miss Kaye Smith’s power,” comments The Record, 
Phila., “In this new book she has set for herself a new standard far beyond that 
of ‘Green Apple Harvest’ and ‘Tamarisk Town,’ notable though they were.” $2.00 


Andivius Hedulio py EDWARD LUCAS WHITE 


“T have just finished a careful reading of ‘Andivius Hedulio,’” writes WILLIAM 
STEARNS DAVIS, of the University of Minnesota, to the author. “You are to 
be congratulated. Your book, besides being an excellent tale of adventure, pos- 
sesses a truly ‘Defoesque’ quality of circumstantial narration which makes Imperial 


l 


ome ’ again even to the most unimaginative readers.” $2.00 


Simon Called Peter By ROBERT KEABLE 


To lift the veil on the spiritual waste of war, to tell the story of that hectic 
life behind the lines which recognized no past and looked forward to no future, 
is the serious purpose of the author of this book. “In the person of his hero, 
Peter Graham, a popular young curate who goes out as chaplain to France, we 
find another seeker after truth,” comments The London “We get ‘life’ 
depicted with the unmistakable touch of actuality by Mr. brilliant pen.” 


$2.00 
Th 
e Black Diamond 
3y FRANCIS FE 
The N. Y. Tribune comments: “There are few passag ent fiction that 
surpass in brilliancy of conception, of clashing moods, th give flame and 
sustained fire to the closing chapters of ‘The Black Diamo $2.00 
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Mathematical Philosophy 


By CASSIUS J. KEYSER 


A study of the nature of Mathematics, 


its significance in thought and its 
bearings on human life. $4.70 


The Manhood of Humanity 

By ALFRED KORZYBSKI 
A stimulating contribution by a 
mathematician to an understanding 
of the spiritual possibilities of hu- 
manity. The Freeman calls it: “A 
forthright, earnest book by one who 
has seen a vision and would share it 
with his fellows.” $3.00 


The One Way 
By JANE REVERE BURKE 
Aside from its significance as a com- 
munication from the late William 
James this little book is a remark- 
able religious document. Mr. Alex- 
ander Harvey says of it: “Never 
can I forget the profound impression 
of spiritual power directly exerted 
for my advantage as I turned leaf 
after leaf of this too brief chronicle.” 
$1.25 


Recent Importations 





With the Russian Army, 

1914-1917 

3y SIR ALFRED KNOX 
The first book to deal in detail with 
the War on the Eastern Front. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 2 vols. $15.00 


Influence of the Sea on the 

Political History of Japan 

By VICE-ADMIRAL BALLARD 
The N. Y. Herald comments: “In the 
library of books on naval achievement 
it stands unique.” $7.00 


Administration of Ireland 


ila OL: Sa 
A clear, impartial statement of con- 
ditions in Ireland in 1920. $10.00 


An Introduction to 

Mahayana Buddhism 

By WM. MONTGOMERY McGOVERN 
With especial reference to Chinese 
and Japanese phases. $3.00 


Carols 

By WILLIAM J. PHILLIPS 
Their origin, music, and connection 
with the Mystery Plays. $3.00 


Sir Charles V. Stanford 

By J. F. PORTE 
An interesting account of this com- 
poser’s life by the author of “Sir 
Edgar Elgar.” $3.00 


Buddhist Psalms 

Translated from the Japanese 

of Shinran Shonin 

By S. YAMABE and L. A. BECK 

$1.35 

Einstein the Searcher 

By ALEXANDER MOSZKOWSKI 
The great thinker’s views on various 
subjects explained in a series of fas- 
cinating dialogues. $5.00 
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, HIRTY-EIGHT persons positively identified a man in 

Chicago the other day as an accomplice in a swindle. 
He was lodged in jail to await trial. There, in the usual 
course, fingerprints were taken, and were found to vary en- 
tirely from those of the real culprit, which fortunately for 
the prisoner were on file. The man was thereupon taken to 
court and released, the judge calling the mistake the “‘most 
startling proof of human fallibility” he had ever seen. A 
mistake of that sort may well startle all of us, but it is not 
as unique as one would like to believe. Lawyers and journal- 
ists are alike aware of the uncanny fallibility of eye-wit- 
nesses, but juries and the public are still chiefly swayed by 
this kind of testimony. The Chicago incident has a direct 
bearing on the case of Sacco and Vanzetti in Massachusetts. 
Their conviction rests largely on identification by numer- 
ous eye-witnesses but in circumstances so difficult for exact 
observation that there is good reason to believe this testi- 
mony as dubious as that of the thirty-eight persons in 
Chicago who positively identified the wrong man. 


T is to General Pershing’s credit that he has recommended 

a reduction in the number of our regular army officers 
from 17,000 to 12,000. That it was inevitable in view of 
the fact that our army is the top-heaviest in the world—we 
have one officer to every nine soldiers—and that the War 
Department is hard put to it to find occupation for them, 
does not detract from the praise to which General Pershing 
is entitled. None the less Congress will, we trust, not stop 
there. The further reduction of the troops to 100,000 or 
75,000 should result in cutting the corps of officers to 5,000 
or 6,000 and the abolition of half our generals, whom Gen- 
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22 2054 
eral Pershing leaves untouched. We would have a better 
and far more efficient army if there were fewer office: 
Congress ought also to look into the steady bu 
the Reserve Officers’ Corps in which it is planned to enrol 
fully 75,000 men. Indeed, the wiles of the militarists need 
daily watching. Thus a bill being put through the Mary 
land levislature giving the Gov r t ! ns 
into the National Guard, a power already yranted in New 
York, Vermont, and elsewhere, which the Gene: tuff is 
striving to have granted everywhere Phe t 
the Governor conscripts for the National Guar 
since the Federal Government } the right to order the 
National Guard into service as a part of the regular 
a man may be a civilian in Mar 
self in the Federal service a week later bound to a war 
Europe or in Mexico. It is conscription pure and ple 
which is thus being put over on America thout their 
in the least suspecting it. 
fiery Allied debt-refunding } 

of Congress’s insatiable | n for ca iflagee It 
provides for the appointment of a comr n to “refund” 
or “convert” or “extend the time of payment f | 
and interest on the debts. The comn on must set a rate 
of interest not lower than 414 per 
ment by June 15, 1947. All tl ind ery prett Of 
course it really means that the United State nnot lleet 
the bill and that our rulers know it but do not dare fe 
it to the people. The debts will not be canceled—horror 
no! Neither will they be paid. They will be “refunded,” 
i.e., payments on them will be indefinite deferred and the 
pesky problem of cancelation put over to another ¢ re 
The American people will be told that the debt is r tained 
at 414 per cent, and the European governments wv inde: 
stand that since they are not required to pay now at all, ti 
rate of interest hardly matters—which will be satisfactor 
to everybody except the few who, realizing that England 
the only one of the debtors likely ever to be able to re 


had hoped that cancelation would be used as a diplomat 
ma 


lever toward a sane policy of reconstruction in Europ: 


"Heparin ARTHUR WOODS, chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the President’s Conference on Une 


ployment, declares that the falling off in employment ‘ 
not been so great as most people had anticipated.” Some 
thing to relieve suffering is being done by employing met 


on public work and something along familiar lines of pr 
vate and municipal charity. Detroit has appropriated $2 
000,000 to meet the situation, and in Cleveland the cor 
munity chest organization raised $3,500,000. The finar 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce Poughkeep 
New York, has a fund for making loan 
Measures like these are good, but the 
still too indifferent to this human problem. 


to unemployed : 


nation as a wnole 


Legion can club Congress into bonus legislation, the ern 


battled farmers—whose needs though very great are I 


than those of men without food or shelter—may possibly 
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obtain a governmental subsidy in the form of a fixed price 
on agricultural products. But the politicians do not fear 
the unemployed. Labor is weak and on the defensive and 
its leaders lack vision. Mr. Gompers, indeed, proposes a 
thoroughgoing scheme for employment at public work but 
he opposes unemployment insurance, which has some value 
as a palliative, and he denounces recognition of Russia 
though that is one of the obvious essentials to a restoration 
of prosperity and employment throughout the world. 


ENATOR KENYON’S appointment as Circuit Judge of 

the Eighth District is a high honor. Doubtless he will 
fill his office creditably; we do not judge his motives in ac- 
cepting it. But there is something wrong with the govern- 
mental system or with the individual when one who is fight- 
ing the battles of the farmers and is the author of a code 
which he thinks will settle industrial disputes can so easily 
be turned from his course. Perhaps Senator Kenyon saw 
that the agricultural bloc was overrated as a constructive 
force; perhaps he did not have in him the stuff of leader- 
ship. At any rate it is evident that President Harding has 
studied the fable of the wind and the sun to some purpose. 
The leader whom he could not terrify by the blasts of his 
denunciation he has removed by the sunlight of his favor. 


ENRY FORD a Democratic Presidential candidate? 

It seems unthinkable, and yet politicians, notably on 
the Republican side, are taking the prospect seriously, and 
so are those travelers who have lately been prowling about 
the South. Mr. Ford is probably the best-advertised man in 
America outside of the movies; he has more wealth to spend 
than anybody who has ever essayed to achieve the Presi- 
dency; his fairy-story rise to stupendous riches is unsur- 
passed since the Arabian Nights; these facts together with 
his humble origin make a powerful appeal to the imagination 
of the masses who do not know Mr. Ford’s extraordinary 
mental limitations and total lack of equipment for manag- 
ing the affairs of a vast nation. Again, his Muscle Shoals 
project has stirred the gratitude of the farmers. Most 
striking of all is Mr. Ford’s leaning toward fiat money. 
There are more signs than one that we may be in for another 
campaign something on the Greenback order. What more 
fitting than that its exponent should be the man who has 
by a single invention created more wealth in shorter time 
than any other man in the last two decades? At any rate 
there are shrewd Republican leaders looking ahead to a cam- 
paign with Henry Ford in charge of the enemy. 


ICARAGUA and Cuba are both politely but firmly ask- 

ing the United States to call off its troops. Just why 
American troops are there at all is hard to understand; 
presumably it is to help “maintain law and order.” But 
their methods are peculiar. On February 10, 1921, for 
instance, thirty United States marines raided the office of 
the Tribuna in the Nicaraguan capital, destroying the 
presses and “wrecking things generally” in revenge for an 
article attacking their manners. Later, we learn, twenty- 
one of them were court-martialed and sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment, but, the court recommending clemency, 
this was reduced to two years. On December 30 several 
marines were found guilty of killing three Nicaraguan 
police. On January 27, 1922, a group of marines again 
clashed with the Managua police; Sergeant Lee Henry, 
U.S. M. C., and four policemen were killed. The New York 
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Times placidly reports that this was the second battle of 
the kind within a few weeks, and that several other police- 
men had been killed. Meanwhile on January 25 marines 
killed a ranch watchman at Camaguey, Cuba. Thereupon 
our Navy Department ordered a shake-up, sending a de- 
tachment from Haiti to replace the riotous and alcoholic 
defenders of American law and order in Nicaragua, and 
shifting troops in Cuba. On February 5 the American Min- 
ister asked the Nicaraguan Government to give him space 
outside the capital to build a canteen, movie house, dance 
hall, drill and recreation grounds, so that the defenders of 
law and order could steer clear of the capital where their 
presence seemed to guarantee a riot. The Government 
was also asked to designate special saloons in town for the 
marines. Why not just call the boys home and leave the 
Nicaraguans, the Haitians, Dominicans, and Cubans alone? 


ICHAEL COLLINS is in a fair way to discover that it 

is almost as hard to run a government as to run a revo- 
lution. At any rate he and his colleagues are in need of all 
the brains and courage which they have shown in former 
days, for they are faced with the tasks of framing a consti- 
tution, negotiating with Ulster, dealing with a railroad 
strike, and at the same time maintaining their position 
against the irreconcilable republicans. The Ulster question, 
which seemed on the road to settlement, has again become 
threatening. Objectively the situation calls for a concilia- 
tory attitude toward the Orangemen in the hope that time 
and taxes will persuade them of the value of the Irish con- 
nection, but unfortunately the Nationalist minority in 
Northeast Ulster and their friends in the rest of Ireland 
are so outraged by Orange tactics as to find no virtue in 
patience. Catholic workmen are still deprived of their jobs 
and insecure in their homes. We are glad to observe that on 
Sunday, January 15, a joint appeal by the highest authori- 
ties of the Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Wesleyan churches 
was read in all the Protestant churches of Belfast. It called 
for an end of “outbursts of crime which are a disgrace to 
any civilized community.” The effect of their admirable 
statement is somewhat marred by their belief “that Protest- 
ants were not the original aggressors’—a belief which runs 
contrary to the fact that Catholic Nationalists have uni- 
formly been the chief sufferers. For more than a year 
Catholic workers in and about Belfast have subsisted largely 
on White Cross bounty. The Premier, Sir James Craig, as 
the owner of a huge distillery, is a large employer as wel! 
as an Orangeman. Until he uses his influence and authority 
more effectively than in the past to protect the Catholics he 
cannot expect much sympathy from the world for his little 
government. 





 Pyeresngic is in the throes of a railroad strike that has 
driven those who must travel, and have cash in hand, 
to choose between the ultra-modern airplane and the 
eighteenth-century stage-coach. The General Federation of 
Labor and the Majority Socialist Party condemn the strike; 
the Coalition Government, in which Socialists participate, is 
doing its all to down it; but led by the strategically situated 
locomotive engineers the workers have left the railways as 
deserted as Wall Street on a Sunday; and their obvious suc- 
cess has encouraged Berlin’s municipal workers to cut off the 
capital’s supply of electricity and of water—except for the 
aquarium and the zoo! Why? The answer reveals the radi- 
cal disease beneath the superficial health of German in- 
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dustry. The demand for gold reparations payments forced 
Germany to issue more paper currency and sell it abroad for 
gold, thus lowering the value of the paper mark; the low 
mark brought Germany orders from abroad and apparent 
prosperity—but also rising prices. The railroads, trying 
make up their 35-billion-mark deficit of 1921, raised their 


Lo 


rates, and the railwaymen demand that their pay be in- 
creased to compensate for the skyrocketing prices. German 
workers feel that the burden of reparations falls most 


heavily on them and demand ever heavier taxes on capital 
which capitalists like Stinnes somehow always elude. Hence 
the bitterness, the impossibility for the impoverished Gov- 
ernment to add the 50 billion marks asked to the railway 
budget, and the inevitability of such strikes. The suffering 
today is Germany’s; but its causes and its consequences 
reach far beyond her borders. 


ANDHI sends word to America that Lajpat Rai, who 

has many friends in this country, has begun a hunger 
strike as a protest against intolerable prison conditions, 
Seventy-nine political prisoners have joined with him. The 
Nation has welcomed English condemnation of our treat- 
ment of political prisoners. By the same token we assert 
not merely the right but the duty of Americans to protest 
not only against ill-treatment of political prisoners but 
against the policy which fills Indian jails with men like Rai. 
Such repression has not defeated the Indian Nationalists. 
Indeed, meager dispatches indicate that civil disobedience, 
which has long been discussed, has actually been formally 
begun in two or three of the districts where the severe pre- 
liminary requirements which Gandhi laid down have been 
fulfilled. The efforts of the Indian Moderates to persuade 
the Viceroy to abandon repressive measures seem to have 
failed. With what violence will he meet non-violent civil 
disobedience? The whole world is concerned in the answer. 


FRNHE documents in this week’s International Relations 
Section conclude a history that in real life is not yet at 
an end. They tell the story of Japan’s long-continued and 
deliberate depredations in Siberia—depredations which will 
continue because the Washington Conference has done noth- 
ing to put a stop to them. The history, printed in The 
Nation this week and last, was compiled by the delegation 
at Washington of the Far Eastern Republic out of the ma- 
terials in its possession; its background is the bitter experi- 
ence of the last four years, and its substance is a collection 
of documents of all sorts in which Japan has shown her 
hand. One important document, however, has been omitted 
from the exhibit; this is the agreement signed by Japan and 
the United States in the summer of 1918 in accordance with 
which each country set 7,500 as the number of troops it 
should send to Siberia for the purpose of “defending the 
Czecho-Slovaks.” The agreement had hardly been signed 
when Japan mobilized an army and put 50,000 troops in 
Siberia before the United States landed a single soldier. 
Later the Japanese forces were increased to 80,000; and the 
agreement with the United States was dropped into the 
capacious waste-basket with the other scraps of paper. 


HE opening of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at the Hague on January 30, little noticed as it 
was, was a step toward world peace as important as any of 
the achievements of the Washington Conference. For six 
centuries men’s minds have been groping toward such a 


court. The Permanent Court of Arbitratio1 
after the First Hague Conference, wit ts pane 
from which the litigants might select, competenth 
the seventeen international cuse that came bet! 
the attempt of the Se 1 Hague ( erence to « 
tribunal with per ent Judyes fail te th 
of the American delepate The new ! 

idges choser regional grou] he A 
cil of the League of N carrie the ti { 
Haru Phat Amer t piritual father, } 
aloof from it, is a trayedy that has its ro } 
opposition to the Covenant the I] t 
Versaille Despite our official ition EF 

mold its statutes and John B tt Moore 
judges——and a nternatior jur t ! 
their own in any court or cour Ade 
pacific settlement of internatio dispute ! 
first time in the world’s histor t hand; but 
Manley Hudson comments in the Ha Es 
“machinery and the intelligent use of it v not 
world against departures from justice a 
will for peaceful adjustment is needed, and 
pends upon the deeper mainsprings of 

upon the economic structure 
; iw play to audiences ranging from 5,900 to 9 

privilege of David Mannes and a selected 

orchestra at four free concerts held at the Met 
Museum in New York City in January, thanks t 
erosity of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The yvreat ent 
of the Museum was never intended for su pu 
orchestra being compelled to play in a lofty 5 
the brasses were too resonant. There were 
for only a couple of thousand person Yet tl 
for two hours, or sat upon the stone floors, hundred 


si gh 


better order or decorum, and never clearer 
people do want good music. 


vere of those pesky and u 


but 


their love of real music Americanized or 


To | 


to feel a thrill not readily forgotten, 


t of the players in adjacent rooms, and never 


} 
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the second and third yenerations have plain] 
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ook down upon the mass of their upturned 


: 
9 profound 


municable was the earnestness of the audiences 
pressive the setting in the greatest of our museum 

Kentucky is excited over a bill to prohibit the t 
Darwinism in the schools; Wilbur Voliva, the O 
City, Illinois, announces that the earth is flat and that 
a solid dome.—Press Item, February 2 


' . 
tne ¢ lImbe 


if ETWEEN the Blue Grass and 


Behold the rural virtues take their 
When in Kentucky half the levislature 
Lays down the law and history of Nature: 


Upholds the Book of Genesis and rules 
The creed of evolution from the school 
The zeal of simple souls! But what a pity 
They do not go as far as Zion City! 
There Voliva the Prophet by fiat 

Informs his followers the earth is flat, 


The sky a dome, and sun and moon and star 
Hang high or low as Heaven's avatars. 
While Torquemada somewhere winks at Moses 


‘ 


True, the bulk of the ; 


Columbus, Newton, Darwin thumb their noses. 
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The Arms Conference: Its Balance Sheet 


ae VW ASHINGTON has been a success. Its inestimable 

value for us depends very little on the treaties and 
agreements which result from it. It will live in our mem- 
ories as the occasion which definitely, and we believe finally, 
consolidates the friendship between the American and Eng- 
lish people’—thus Mr. H. N. Brailsford cables from London 
to the Baltimore Sun and his words were anticipated by 
Mr. Henry W. Nevinson of the Manchester Guardian. If 
these two staunch liberals are right, if all danger of war 
with England has been allayed, then the Conference called 
by President Harding becomes indeed one of the most mem- 
orable in the history of mankind. To that view we are 
unfortunately not able to assent. It is our deliberate judg- 
ment that the Conference has accomplished great good if 
only because it has ended the naval rivalry between the 
United States, Japan, and Great Britain. Unfortunately, 
The Nation’s memory reaches too far back in the past to 
permit it to ignore the fact that under what appears the 
calm surface of the relations between England and the 
United States are certain eddies and cross-currents which 
another Venezuelan message like that of President Cleve- 
land might bring boiling to the surface. 

sut while we cannot be facilely optimistic, nor ready to 
take everything that has happened at its face value, we 
are only too happy, in assessing the achievements of the 
Conference for the Limitation of Armaments, to admit 
that there has been a definite limitation of naval arma- 
nents for which we would withhold no just word of praise 
from President Harding, or from Mr. Hughes, or from 
Senator Borah, whose pertinacity and wisdom compelled 
the Conference, or from the Conference itself. It may be 
that we have achieved only an inch of the ell of disarma- 
ment for which the whole world is aching; we may have 
taken only a first step, made the more easy because of 
doubts as to whether the battleship has any future value 
or not; but for every advance in the right direction at a 
time when the whole world seems bent on suicide we give 
thanks with full and grateful hearts. That may prove us 
gullible and foolish, easily imposed upon and ready to as- 
sume that good has been achieved where there has been 
only a cynical going through the motions; ‘but such is our 
feeling and truth compels us to record it. 

Not, of course, that any large part of that has been ac- 
complished for which The Nation year in and year out ap- 
peals. This journal believes that there can be no safety for 
mankind until the sanctity of human life is acknowledged by 
states as well as by individuals, until the commandment 
“thou shalt not kill” becomes even for nations more than 
an empty creed. It is well aware that Washington has laid 
no ax to the roots of the tree of evil, that it has ignored 


all causes of the disease of war and dealt merely with 
one or two symptoms. Yet we would rather have had these 
symptoms treated and certain evils abated than to have 


had no effort made to combat the malady. We ourselves, 
as we have repeatedly said, are not interested in modifying 
or ameliorating war itself. It is an abomination beyond 
human defense or excuse, the sum of all evils, the total of 
all villanies. We stand with the London Economist, organ 
of that British finance which has so often been blood- 
stained in its economic imperialism, when it declares that 
“the friends of peace will be more profitably employed in en- 


deavoring to remove the causes of war than in attempting 
to render it a humane and gentlemanly pursuit.” We are 
not inclined, therefore, to count Mr. Root’s resolutions for- 
bidding submarines to attack merchant ships and outlaw- 
ing poison gas as achievements of weight on the credit side 
of the Washington Conference’s ledger. Yet in setting forth 
what the Conference has accomplished we shall endeavor not 
to be blinded by our own ardent desires so little realized. 

So we believe that the limitation of battleship-building 
for ten years is a long step forward. It does end that naval 
rivalry which in The Nation’s series of articles, No War 
With England, running from April 20 to June 22, 192i, 
we characterized as one of the gravest causes of friction 
between the United States and the British Empire. Nor 
is it to be waved aside as a mere scrapping of obsolete 
ships. For besides ending the race in battleship-building 
it has done much to stop the concgmitant naval competi- 
tion between Japan, England, and ourselves, which could 
have had only one conclusion. The future replacement bat- 
tleships are to be of 35,000 tons only; that ends at once the 
building of larger and larger dry-docks and of greater navy- 
yard equipment and, probably, of bigger guns; puts an end 
to the talk of the necessity of larger locks at Panama to 
accommodate the sea-monsters of the future. More than 
that, a definite limit is set to the size and number of aircraft 
carriers—those monster vessels planned to release a hun- 
dred miles off the coast an evil brood of airplanes to bomb 
cities scores of miles within the enemy coast defenses. 
And with this there is set a definite number of submarines 
(they ought rather to have been wiped out) which the 
naval rivals may possess, the size of cruisers is limited to 
10,000 tons, and the guns to 8 inches only—a size to dis- 
gust every naval officer who ever set foot on a battleship 
or studied Mahan. 

Who can measure the psychological effect of all this? 
Will not the world gain immensely by ending one country’s 
spying upon another, and by stopping the rivalry in sea- 
monsters carried on even in our illustrated dailies and 
weeklies? They will not be able to record the launching of 
a single dreadnought for years to come. It is a deadly 
blow at the glamor of the naval profession and it puts defi- 
nite limits to the navy’s apparently unlimited power of 
self-propaganda. For this we not only give thanks to Mr. 
Hughes who took the lead; we gratefully acknowledge the 
part played by Great Britain; Punch does not exaggerate 
when it depicts Britannia as laying the sword of nava! 
supremacy upon the altar of disarmament. Who would 
two years ago have believed it possible that England would 
agree not only to a naval holiday, but also to the principle 
that our fleet should be as large as hers? The mere threat 
of Germany’s equaling the British fleet made war inevitable; 
yet Mr. Brailsford reports that this sudden abandonmen' 
of the “age-long British claim” to complete naval supremac: 
has not even excited an outcry “from the fanatics of pa 
triotism.” Who shall deny that we have gained the inch’ 
Or that this should be an inspiration to go further, nov 
that the Irish Free State exists, to help remove other 
causes of friction and hostility and misunderstanding be 
tween the United States and Great Britain? 

Similarly it is all to the good that the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance seems ended—if a modified Four-Power Treaty is 
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accepted; and the agreement to build no more fortifications 
on the Pacific together with the definite limitation of the 
Japanese navy has undoubtedly decreased the possibility 
of war between us and the Mikado’s people. 
authorities privately aver that our promise not to fortify 
Guam or any other islands we may purchase or steal in the 
Pacific renders totally impossible the prosecution of war 
with the Japanese. We hope it is so; yet candor compels u 
to say that wars depend upon other things than these and 
that the Japanese and the United States are not nearer 
but further apart by reason of the Conference. Since it 
the truth that makes us not only free but able best to deal 
with awkward problems, it is on the credit side of the Con- 
ference’s ledger that we must place a clearer vision of the 
sinister and often cruelly oppressive character of Japanese 
imperialism in China and Siberia. It is well, too, that we 
have had the revelations of French fear, misrepresentation, 
and unabashed political imperialism, together with their 
refusal to cooperate in the main objects of the Conference, 
which darkened the picture at Washington and gravely in- 
tensified the growing feeling of bitterness and hostility be- 
tween English and French. Unhappy as these revelations 
were, they alone would have made the Conference worth 
while, for their educational effect was of enormous value. 
Thoughtful America is now well out of the sentimental 
war-time idealization of the French. M. Briand and M. 
Viviani have enabled us to assay and to understand better 
the powerful political elements which, although we believe 
them unrepresentative of the French peorle themselves, 
yet succeed in retarding the economic recovery of Europe. 
It is rare that speeches carry so far and so precisely in 
the opposite direction in which they were intended as those 
of the French delegates. M. Sarraut’s final apologia is at 
least proof that there has come to the remainder of the 
French delegation an appreciation of the fact that it is 
sometimes dangerous to play home politics at a gathering 
beyond the seas. 

This clearer understanding of what the Japanese military 
rulers are at in Siberia and in China ought not to be a cause 
f additional suspicion and hatred, but rather a reason for 
further pity for the Japanese people who are so badly led. 
Not in decades does such an opportunity come to a nation 
to gain the confidence and friendship of another as Japan 
had to win America in Washington. True, the Japanese 
delegates return home with many apparent successes. The 
Four-Power Treaty is a feather in their cap; the cessation 
of their naval and fortifications race with us leaves them 
freer to devote themselves to their policy of aggressive im- 
perialism in Asia; they have given up Shantung but kept a 
string to it; they have been left undisturbed in Siberia de- 
spite the publication of the Chita documents as to the es- 
sential truth of which there can be no doubt; their position 
in Manchuria and Korea is unshaken if not confirmed, and 
what they have conceded as to the future freedom of China 
can only be measured by their performance of their pledges 
in the years to come. But if they have obtained these suc- 
cesses, the delegates leave for Japan without luster or new 
honor. They fought the progress of the Conference at every 
point, with stubborn, meticulous, pettifogging resistance, 
yielding seldom and only under pressure. Their insistence 
on the retention of the Mutsu kas probably condemned the 
British tax-payers to expend $90,000,000 unnecessarily. At 
all points they have shown themselves incapable of a gener- 
ous gesture. Apparently as unable as the Germans to un- 
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derstand or to make use of the psychology of other peopl 
the Japanese deleyates have reased (Une l ng for rev 
lution and a new order in Japan that ther come t 
the front other men and other morals under which no such 
violation of Japan's written word can take place as has « 
curred in Siberia. It was a yrave fault of Mr. Hughes and 
Mr. Balfour—throughout the English have raised no finger 
to block Japanese ayyression on the mainland—-that the 
Conference was deaf to the pleadinys of the Siberians. What 
restrained them might well have been in part their own 
uneasy consciences. Japan learned her imperia , a 
and political, fror W n t re na 
only to remind Americans of their ex] at f Negroes 
and immigrants at home, of their pation of Haiti and 
Santo Dominyo, and their refusal to recoy r 
Mexico whose government ore 
they have only to speak to the Enylish | 
and of concessions in China to make Ar 
men stumble in commendiny a virtu 

Sut whatever the explanation the Pacific Questior ! 
settled; and it will not be until Jay 
Korea, Siberia, and Manchuria are { I 
be that a revived Russia will apply 1 
present it is the duty of honest pu pinion t world 
over to keep up the pressure upon Jay 
yielded as much in Shantung? Because the 
world was so unanimously against her 
for the Washington Conference to make of the Treaty of 
Versailles a scrap of paper so far as t} 
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money end of it is affected is breached and 
new agreement. 


China plainly has been only the step-chi e Conf 
ence—the Japanese effectually blocked revision of me of 
the concessions put upon her by force and fraud. But the 
laying before the world anew of China's plight is on 
great educational achievements of the yathering. A 


after all precisely in its educational worth that the ri 
contribution of the Conference to world peace and disarn 
ment is to be found. For a few weeks : 
trated upon Washington and upon the question of @ normal! 
peaceful life for nations. The value of that 
quately be gauged; in a degree it can, however, be mea 
by the fact that it has greatly accelerated the movement for 
disarmament in this country where now few dare serious! 

to urge that universal military service and complete prepar- 
edness which it was the pose to advocate only a few year 

ago. Disarmament is the fashion once more. Disappointed 
as liberals must be that the Conference has 
more, that it has left land armaments wholly untouched, and 
that it has failed to scrap all naval armaments as it could 
so easily have done, let it be written down in truth that here 
in America it has helped to reverse the current of popular 
feeling, and this in shorter time than anybody had dared to 
hope. Abroad it has improved some international relation- 
ships and injured others; but it has proved that one of the 
greatest obstacles to a world in peace is the hardness of 
heart, the stubbornness, and the stupidity of men in high 
power who neither trust in themselves nor in humanity, nor 
believe in the teachings of the religions they pretend to 
serve and uphold. 
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Taxes and the Constitution 


YO matter how many patriotic societies he may belong 
to we have yet to meet a taxpayer who thought he got 
his money’s worth out of the Government. Nor has any or- 
ganization ever suggested a patriotic code to contravene the 
time-honored principle that it is a duty the taxpayer owes 
himself to pay as little as possible. Rich men in the United 
States have been wonderfully aided in carrying out this 
principle by the fact that all municipal and State as well 
as some Federal bonds are exempt from Federal taxation. 
Although these bonds carry a lower rate of interest than in- 
dustrial securities they are very much more profitable in- 
vestments to the richest of our fellow-citizens because in- 
come from them is not subject to the tax, ranging up to 50 
per cent, which they would have to pay upon income from 
other securities. Secretary Mellon has recently estimated 
that there were at least $10,600,000,000 of outstanding tax- 
exempt bonds. 

In some quarters these bond issues have been attacked as 
the chief reason for our industrial depression because they 
have diverted into government bonds money that might 
have gone into active productive enterprise. That attack 
ignores the real reasons for hard times and overlooks the 
fact that the bonds have financed useful public work and 
thereby stimulated various industries. Yet it remains true 
that tax-exemption laws have created an unhealthy artificial 
market for bonds. Government bonds at a reasonably low 
rate of interest will always be an attractive investment for 
cautious investors and investors of small means because of 
their superior security. They do not need adventitious aids 
such as tax exemption. Indeed too favorable a bond market 
may encourage governmental extravagance and still further 
discourage the pay-as-you-go policy which even now is too 
little honored by cities and States. But perhaps the worst 
evil of the tax-exemption policy is that it frustrates to some 
extent the attempt of Congress to place the heaviest burdens 
of taxation on the very rich and makes more difficult the 
adoption of a sound policy of taxation. The recent cam- 
paign for the abolition or drastic reduction of surtaxes 
would have lost half its point if it had not been possible to 
argue that the chief effect of the surtaxes was to drive 
capital into non-productive bonds. 

Obviously the sound way to remedy this evil is to prevent 
income derived from government bonds escaping its fair 
share of the tax burden. Unfortunately, this is a matter 
which probably cannot be settled by the mere passing of 
a law. The decisions of the Supreme Court make it clear 
that neither any State nor the Federal Government has the 
power to place a tax burden on an instrumentality such as 
a bond of the other. It is true that the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment gave Congress power to tax income “from whatever 
source derived.” The New York World maintains editorially 
that Congress can, therefore, tax income from State bonds. 
But the Supreme Court has said in an obiter dictum that the 
effect of the amendment was to remove the original constitu- 
tional provision requiring Congress to apportion direct taxes 
(among which are income taxes) among the several States 
in proportion to population. The implications seem to be that 
when the question was presented to the court, it would hold 
that the amendment did not give Congress power to lay a 
tax burden on such a vital instrumentality of State sover- 
eignty as a bond issue. 


To meet this situation Representative McFadden has in- 
troduced a resolution proposing the following constitutiona] 
amendment: 

The United States shall have power to tax incomes derived 
from securities issued after the ratification of this article b; 
or under the authority of the several States to the same extent 
that incomes derived from securities issued after the ratifica- 
tion of this article by or under the authority of the United 
States are taxed by the United States. Any State shall hav: 
power to tax incomes derived by residents thereof from securi- 
ties issued after the ratification of this article by or under the 
authority of the United States to the same extent that incomes 
derived by residents of such State from securities issued after 
the ratification of this article by or under the authority of such 
State are taxed by such State. 

Advocates of the amendment will have a hard row to hoe. 
State legislatures will not easily give up a privilege which 
facilitates floating the bond issues they authorize. But 
public opinion need not be reduced to impotence by this diffi- 
culty. Congress can expedite the passage of the amend- 
ment by the simple and constitutional device of providing 
that it shall be submitted not to the State legislatures but 
to specially chosen constitutional conventions. These would 
be more likely to consider the proposition on its merits, as 
citizens rather than as officials interested in marketing a 
particular sort of bonds. A citizen votes for or against 
Tom Jones for the legislature for any of a dozen reasons 
unrelated to constitutional amendments. He will vote for 
or against him as a delegate to the convention solely be- 
cause of his attitude on the amendment. Our system of 
legislation gives all too much opportunity to compact minori- 
ties to dictate to timid politicians—witness the American 
Legion and the bonus. It is still worse when constitutional 
amendments are passed or defeated according to the strength 
of a compact group and not according to the sober choice 
of the great body of citizens. This may be the case when- 
ever an amendment is submitted to the legislatures. 


American Biography 


HEN will the Carnegie or the Rockefeller or the 
Roosevelt or the Wilson or some other such founda- 
tion realize that the United States needs a new dictionary 
of national biography and needs it very badly? The bio- 
graphical dictionaries which we already have are without 
exception antiquated, and no one of them was ever under- 
taken on a scale commensurate with the task. The chances 
are remote that any commercial publisher will turn his hand 
to such a work, in view of the large investment which would 
be required and the certain delay—and probable total lack— 
of any profit. The obligation consequently rests either upon 
the Government or upon some establishment designed not 
for profit but for the national good. Though the Govern- 
ment ought to meet this obligation, as a part of the public 
service, it has never shown much willingness to spend money 
for memorials so useful and so inconspicuous to the outward 
eye. But the various foundations, as they do not exist for 
profits, also do not exist for votes or by the favor of ad- 
ministrations. We shall probably have to look to them for 
a national biography or go without. 

All the elements in the nation could agree upon the value 
of the undertaking. The most fervid patriots would find in 
it at once a memorial to the American past and a compliment 
to the American present. The different sections of the 
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country would unite with enthusiasm in a scheme to bring 
into one great central book the records of their local heroes 
Political, racial, religious minorities would welcome the ad- 
mission of their various protagonists to this 
equality with the majority. The arts, the professions, the 
trades would take pride in their respective showings and 
would thrive upon it. 
knowledge for all teachers and preachers and journalists and 
public persons interested in American affairs. And to for- 
eigners it would interpret the nation as no narrative history 
is ever likely to do. 

A dictionary of this sort might be an immense encour- 
agement to scholarship. If strict rules of accuracy 
partiality were laid down by the editors and then adhered 
to they would furnish a valuable discipline to the numerou 
specialists by whom the actual writing should be done. Here 
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bulk of energy now dissipated or put to trivial uses. 
ver, one of the certain results of any 
of the scheme would be to rescue from loss or 


yblivion a mass of materials upon which the research would 
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have to be based. There is always a tei t “ret 


to gild the conditions under which the nation rose. The 
frontier, for instance, has been a persistent fact coloring the 
entire American achievement, and the principal Americans 
have most of them been in some fashion or other shaped bs 
it. Yet the frontier is passing, if it has not entirely passed, 
without leaving any proper record, studied in the lives of 
individuals, of its intensely individualistic career. To es- 
tablish a spacious dictionary of biography would be to bring 
to light thousands of manuscripts now buried in unlikely 
places. 

It need hardly be said that unless the foundations of the 
dictionary were laid out on the most generous scale it might 
as well not be attempted at all. Opinions are cheap, but 
facts are costly. <A sufficient sum of money would have to 
be found to sustain the editorial board for years, possibly, 
before the first volume could appear, and there should be an 
endowment to keep the undertaking alive not only while the 
nitial labors were being done but afterward, when supple- 
ments could periodically be issued to keep the record up to 
date. Nor need it be said that the intellectual scale must be 
as generous as the financial. Eminence of every significant 
kind would have to be recognized without reference to the 
particular prejudices of this or that editor or contributor. 
It would be difficult, of course, to combine due tolerance and 
due criticism in the entire performance; there is no chance 
that mistakes would not be made and vexed censures not 
passed upon this or that detail. All history, since it must 
be based upon generalizations, is liable to error. But biog- 
raphy, concerning itself in a particular degree with the 
ources, the essential documents and starting-points, of his- 
tory, avoids many of the larger dangers. With adequate 
support and with intelligent direction it can go as far in the 
direction of the truth as any form of record ever devised. 

Doubtless no one questions the importance of a corpus of 
national biography, whether regarded as a memorial, as a 
boast, as an object-lesson, or as a guide to the future; the 
question is merely whether it can be afforded. We estimate 
that the price of one battleship would be enough to found 
and endow a dozen such enterprises and that the Govern- 
ment annually wastes a hundred times what would be needed. 
We believe that any one of the foundations could raise the 
necessary sum in a year if they would put their minds to it. 


Winter Spring 


HERE is a hint of spring in this February air. Each 
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her, but they feed her. The Washington Conference maw 
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will not bring summer but it will mark another stave in the 
melting. We may hope that even in this February of the 
world we breathe the faint tremor of spring. Each spring 
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Haiti and Santo Domingo Today—II 


By ERNEST H. GRUENING 


N the Dominican Republic the situation is simpler than 

in Haiti. Where the Haitians suffered from the betrayal 
at the hands of Sudre Dartiguenave, the Dominicans were 
fortunate in having as their President Dr. Henriquez y 
Carvajal, a man of rare integrity, statesmanship, and patri- 
otism. Moreover, the Dominicans had had in May, 1916, 
when the Americans invaded their country, the advantage 
of six months’ observation of the execution of America’s 
promise to Haiti of “no aim except to insure, establish, and 
help maintain Haitian independence.’' In consequence, 
though America tried precisely as in Haiti to force a humili- 
ating and enslaving treaty upon the Dominicans, they re- 
fused to sign. Where in Haiti today a dummy government 
carries out the Occupation’s wishes, a constant potential 
vedge to split the Haitians, in Santo Domingo absolute 
unity exists. 

In the Hispanic Republic, where there is no vestige of 
national government and the Occupation derives its only 
sanction from brute force, where, further, the archbishop 
and all the priests are Dominicans, the church is strongly 
patriotic. In Haiti, on the other hand, a Concordat with the 
Vatican established in 1860 provides that the church must 
sustain the Haitian Government (as indeed it is the church’s 
policy to sustain constituted authority everywhere) and that 
the government must support in turn the church. A special 
clause provides for the blessing of the Haitian president by 
name after every high mass. Whatever, therefore, may be 
the original force and fraud upon which the present Haitian 
Government rests, it is for the time being the legally con- 
stituted authority. Moreover, the Haitian clergy is not na- 
tional. Archbishops, bishops, and a great majority of the 
priests are French and their interest in Haiti’s nationalism 
is quite naturally less keen than if they were natives. Nev- 
ertheless, the Occupation was at first not viewed with favor 
by the clergy, as indeed it is not today by many of the 
priests. Lieutenant Colonel Alexander Williams testified 
before the Senatorial Commission that he believed some of 
the Haitian countrymen were inspired by the priests to 
make complaints of brutal treatment, and that the relations 
between the American officers and the priests were officially 
unsat This feeling he believed was largely due to 
the influence of the bishop of North Haiti, Monseigneur Ker- 
Bishop Kersuzan a few months ago celebrated his 
fiftieth anniversary as a priest in Haiti. The Occupation 
has, however, made valiant efforts, especially since attention 
was first called to Haitian conditions a year and a half ago, 
to capture the clergy. Whereas, previously, the church had 
from the Occupation,? every attempt was 
now made to conciliate it. Priests’ salaries were raised. 
The sacristan of the cathedral at Port au Prince told me per- 
sonally that the Occupation had promised to put a new roof 
on that edifice, the present roof leaking badly after the 
severe tropical storms. This he said would be done without 
expense to the church “by the Occupation,” which means, of 
course, at the expense of the Haitian people. And today, 
im Navy Deneitenl radio on August 7, 1915, signed “Benson Acting.” 

2 The sequence of dates is significant. The Haitians finally yielded to mili- 
tary pressure and signed the treaty on November 11. A virtually identical 
treaty was handed to the Dominican Government on November 18. 

* Under the Concordat, church accessories were admitted duty free. The 


Occupation abolished this exemption and replied to the protest by saying that 
the United States admits no distinction between religions! 
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while the church does not and will not officially and openly 
run counter to the prevailing national sentiment by indors- 
ing the Occupation, it cannot and will not, as the church in 
Santo Domingo, oppose it. 

The Dominicans also profit by their membership in the 
great Hispanic-American family of nations. Protests 
against the treatment of Santo Domingo and its citizens 
have come from Spain and from virtually all South Ameri- 
can countries which are bound to Santo Domingo by ties of 
race, culture, and language. Hispanic America sees in both 
Haiti and Santo Domingo an augury of a possible fate. 
But its encouragement and sympathy have naturally gone 
to the country which speaks the same language. The Do- 
minican morale has thus received constant sustenance and 
is also better, no doubt, because of the gestures of with- 
drawal that Washington has made. In their last days in 
office the Democrats had made overtures looking toward re- 
tiring the Occupation. Last May the “Harding plan,” as it 
is called by the Dominicans, was presented with a flourish. 
As it turned out to be merely a device to legalize the situa- 
tion and under the guise of withdrawal to make Santo Do- 
mingo virtually a subject state, the Dominicans refused to 
touch it. Their cooperation to the extent of holding elec- 
tions was essential. Today the attitude of the Dominicans 
is unchanged. ‘We will sign nothing,” is their watchword. 
“If necessary we will remain in slavery a hundred years, but 
never will we sign away our birthright.” 

At present, however, largely because withdrawal has been 
in the wind, conditions are better than in Haiti. The sense 
of oppression so evident in Port au Prince is lacking in 
Santo Domingo. I cannot speak for the interior, which I 
did not visit and where, I was told, the rigors of martial law 
still fall heavily upon some of the inhabitants. But in the 
capital I witnessed an easy banter between the provost mar- 
shal, Captain Fay, who is highly esteemed by the Domini- 
‘ans, and the editors of the Listin Diario, which has vali- 
antly upheld the national cause. In an affair at the private 
house of a Dominican which I attended the orchestra was 
composed of marines. Both these situations would be un- 
thinkable in Haiti. Moreover, I found among Dominicans 
a friendly attitude toward the military governor, Admiral 
S. S. Robison, of whom I heard only kind words—a good 
impression which I looked forward with pleasure to report- 
ing, but which unfortunately was marred by an eleventh- 
hour incident I witnessed. 

It was the day of the Senatorial Commission’s departure. 
The sub-chaser carrying the Senators and their wives had 
just slipped away from the dock bound for the transport 
Argonne lying under steam in the harbor. A second boat- 
load containing newspaper correspondents and other person- 
nel of the Commission was about to follow. Mr. Horace G. 
Knowles, counsel for the Dominicans, came hurrying to the 
wharf. He was formerly American minister to Bolivia, to 
Serbia, and to the Dominican Republic, a Roosevelt ap- 
pointee. He had come with the Commission but was stay- 
ing behind a few days to collect additional evidence. How 
the Occupation hated Knowles! He had committed the un- 
pardonable crime of criticizing it and of taking the part of 
the Dominicans. (How little they understood that he had 
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really been taking the part of America!) As he leaned over 
the boat to hand the official stenographer a letter for Senator 
McCormick he was, according to his account, pushed aside 
by the Commission’s liaison officer, Captain Day, U.S.N., and 
told he could not send it. A lieutenant commander who was 
present told me later that Knowles’s conversation had de- 
layed the boat and that he had been politely requested to 
remove himself. But when he attempted to remonstrate 
Admiral Robison stepped up from behind and in thundering 
tones overheard by not less than fifty people shouted: “Get 
out of this; get the hell off this wharf!” Knowles withdrew 
and the Admiral proceeded to tell his entourage: 
enough of that man around here; I’ve got no use for him. 
Any man that will make the charges he has, has no right 
here.” Later in the day, Mr. Knowles told me subsequently, 
he was summoned by the governor to headquarters. On tell- 
ng the provost marshal who conveyed the order that in the 
ircumstances he did not care to call on the Admiral but 
would be at his hotel should the Admiral desire to call upon 
him, he was informed that he had better come; that other- 
wise the provost marshal’s orders were to take him to the 
nalace by force. Mr. Knowles went. It is regrettable that he 
lid so. It would have been interesting to find out just what 
rights an American citizen has in a country where our al- 
leged justification for conquest is “to protect American in- 
terests,” and how far our militarism can stage its own 
Zabern with impunity. Moreover, a couple of days previ- 
ously the Admiral had told Captain Angell, who accom- 
panied the Commission, that but for the fact that Mr. 
Knowles was there by Senatorial courtesy he would have 
leported him. 

This episode was more illuminating than pages of testi- 
mony. Occurring to a man of Mr. Knowles’s position in the 
presence of Americans, particularly of newspaper men 
bound for home, with the Senators barely out of earshot, 
it furnishes a clue to the fate of those who incur the dis- 
pleasure of the military Occupation. What happens to the 
poor devils of natives who are voiceless, helpless, and with- 
out means of redress can well be imagined. As a matter of 
fact, Admiral Robison’s proposed treatment of an Ameri- 
can citizen is in line with Occupation policy. Americans 
have been deported unceremoniously. Needless to say if 
questions are asked they are generally slandered and labeled 
undesirable citizens; but the reason for their deportation 
is almost invariably antagonism to the Occupation. An 
American woman resident in Santo Domingo told me that, 
burning with shame over the acts of certain individuals in 
the Occupation, and profoundly unhappy over the oppres- 
sion practiced in the name of the American people, she had 
repeatedly resolved to write to various persons and to news- 
papers in the United States, but had invariably been de- 
terred by the fear of deportation. Her husband was in 
business in the country and she did not feel justified in jeop- 
ardizing his safety and future as well. While I was in Port 
au Prince an American marine, a former gendarmerie offi- 
er, was ordered deported. He had been detailed to the 
prison at Port au Prince and announced that he had intend- 
ed to testify about some of the cruelties practiced there. 
Just before the Commission’s arrival his deportation order, 
which had been published in Le Moniteur, the official organ, 
was held up. When I saw him again he said he knew 
neither why he had been ordered deported nor why the 
order had been suspended, that he did not intend to testify, 
and that I had misunderstood him when he said he would. 


“We've seen 


—— 


Of course what goes on behind the scenes the four Sena- 
tors neither learned nor cared to learn. Their minds were 


obviously closed. 1] do not want to imply the slightest doubt 
of the sincerity of any of them; but the absurd anomaly of 
having one of the parties to a controversy act as jury, 
judye, yes, and executioner, must be self-evident. The only 


‘ 


proper or possible way to have the case of Huiti or of Santo 
the United States justly settled is to have some 


Dominyo vs. 
disinterested third party-—Denmark, 
‘ 
‘ 


A.B.C. 


I he Same lalla yona Maier Cule Wa ] ! ed ft 


Powers, o1 


Senators themselves when they solem: irged all t 
whom they had no 
to the respective heads of the Occupation As for the 

atorial a liymatism it 1s also true that the investiyation has 
been foreshadowed for a year and a half and that conditions 
had been pretty well cleaned up in both repul 
relative quiet exists today. ‘Testimony was yeneral that The 


Nation's 


lessening of many abuses which had existed 


campaign of exposure had brought about a di 

I have in my possession a py of a nfidentia rey 

issued from “Headqu 

tember 10, 1920, which 
Officers of discretic 

propaganda here ane 

manner so that it ma 

Present and past conditions may b 

lines, the aims and ambitions of 

few specially chosen officers might 

the question of annexation, mer 

people that in 1876 the rity of D 

tion and asked for it, but that our Congr refu 

we did not know the country and the D nie 

that time. 


induced to spread the idea by wing th r 


Certain people who scem to be 1 


situated they would be today had they been part of 
States for the past forty year Conditions in P 


Philippines, and even Cuba could be cited 


The order is signed by Colonel George C. Reid, I ae 
commanding officer of the Guardia Nacional. I st ed 
to Senator Pomerene just after he had fi hed addressing 
with much sound and wind a great patriotic gathering 


Dominicans. He had told them that he had learned of 
misguided persons who believed that the United States had 
annexationist designs on their country but that there 


1 ¢haé | | ] 
1 ina ne nad never 


no basis whatever for such belief an 
heard the subject mentioned in Washington. 
that since he was there to investivate he would be interested 
in learning about this order issued by the third highest 
officer in the island, the highest American military official 


in direct contact with the Dominicans. But he mers 
replied that it was the act of an individual and had nothing 
whatever to do with American policy. Senator Pomerene is 


back from his flying trip and is probably thinking more of 
his campaign in Ohio next fall than of the Dominicans. But 
the Occupation which is f 

and discreet manner, so that it may not appear it is being 


sued the order “in a very careful 
done officially,” stays on. It stays to perpetuate the six years 
of martial law upon an always friendly and inoffensive peo- 
ple, and it will stay on according to the verdict of the Me- 
Cormick-Pomerene Commission until Santo Domingo comes 
to terms and signs on the dotted line. For les 
after its return the chairman of the Commission gave out 
an interview that the status quo would continue in Santo 


3 than a week 


Domingo until the proposals of last spring were acceded to. 
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Meanwhile three great American banking houses are “‘ne- 
gotiating” for a loan with the Haitian “government.” Each 
of these loans is based on the convention of 1915 and further 
hog-ties the Haitian Republic for a period of thirty years. 
Negotiations were already under way before the Commis- 
sion went to the Caribbean. Senator McCormick was 
in favor of that loan from the beginning and insists upon it 
The Haitians neither want nor need the loan. But 


now. 


the Occupation wants it, and American high finance needs it. 
Once it is consummated and only the thin resistance of Dar- 
tiguenave the Docile stands in the way, needless to say we 
shall have to stay in further to protect “American interests,” 
the interests of the National City Bank of New York, of the 
Sugar Trust, of King Cotton, of the horde of carpet-bagging 
concessionnaires that are the camp-followers of American 
militaristic imperialism. 


Waste in Business 


By EDWARD EYRE HUNT* 


The curse of mankind is not labor, but waste; misdirection 
of time, of material, of opportunity, of humanity.—Dr. M. O. 
Forster, British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

‘ HE Report on Elimination of Waste in Industry may 

mark an epoch. Already it has given organized labor 
confidence in industrial studies in the United States, made 
under impartial auspices, and it provides a basis for 
genuine cooperation in future between labor and manage- 
ment, instead of the pseudo-cooperation which consists in 
labor’s lying down and playing dead at the will of the em- 
ployer. One of the Committee on Waste, George D. Bab- 
cock of Peoria, Illinois, says the report is the most impor- 
tant engineering document dealing with industry since the 
management papers of Frederick W. Taylor. 

Now what is this report? It is the work of a committee 
of seventeeen engineers named by Herbert Hoover, who 
unanimously state that the relative weight of responsibility 
for waste in certain typical industries is as follows: 


Outside 

Management Labor Contacts 
% % % 
Men’s clothing manufacturing........ 75 16 9 
<a. caine dint dea i ob aware an Kee 65 21 14 
I a a head wailed élealaitad ated aleidal 63 28 9 
Boot and shoe manufacturing......... 73 11 16 
NTI nd ere re has Bie a ee alae 81 9 10 
Textile manufacturing .............06. 50 10 40 


One of the greatest wastes is from low production. This 
is due to faulty management of materials, plant, equipment, 
and men; not to faults of labor. What engineers call 
“faulty control” of materia:, design, production, cost, and 
labor, lack of research and defective sales policies lie in the 
domain of management and probably rank next to general 
industrial depressions in their waste of materials, time, 
and human effort. 

Defective control of design results in a major waste, since 
it prevents standardization of product. In the building 
trades, for example, while the standardization of buildings 
is not generally practicable or desirable, certain details 
readily lend themselves to standardization. If certain walls 
were made of a uniform thickness it would mean a saving 
of some $600 in the cost of the average house. Standardized 
mill-work, such as window frames, doors, and other similar 
items, would also mean considerable saving. 

Among current American magazines there are eighteen 
varieties in width and seventy-six in length of page or col- 
umn. Among trade publications there are thirty-three dif- 
ferent widths and sixty-four lengths. Even among news- 
papers there are sixteen widths and fifty-five lengths. The 





* Secretary of the permanent organization resulting from the President's 
Conference on Unemployment. 


standardization of newspaper columns to one size would 
make possible an annual saving of from three to five million 
dollars on composition and plates alone. 

The Committee did not attempt to write an academic 
definition of industrial waste. Furthermore, it felt no call 
to put the blame on any individual, group, or class. It be- 
lieves that the wastes in industry today are inevitable 
results of methods, tactics, and relationships of long stand- 
ing. Industrial waste as understood by the Committee is 
that part of the material, time, and human effort expended 
in production represented by the difference between average 
attainments, on the one hand, and performance actually at- 
tained on the other, as revealed by detailed field reports. 
How much will have to be done to lift average plants to the 
level of exceptional plants in each industry is suggested in 
the following table, giving a comparison of plants in various 
industries: 

Ratio of Best to 
Average Plants 


Men’s clothing manufacturing.........scccccsccee 22 
ee CT ET re 1:1% 
NN re gic cataracts ac mss a Tareas Seeantor aoe one ad i: 
Boot and shoe manufacturing. .........ccccccecee je 
NE RIOD co irioccd eas aad kde aee as & ob ame 1:4% 
eee SN no Gada oc acicinnawsacsesens 1:2% 


In reporting that more than 50 per cent of the responsi- 
bility for waste in industry can be placed at the door of 
management and less than 25 per cent at the door of labor, 
the Committee had no intenfion of minifnizing labor’s share 
in what is obviously a common task. It reveals much for 
labor to do. 

In the building trades, for instance, some painters’ unions 
do not permit the use of a brush wider than four and one- 
half inches for oil paint, although for certain classes of 
work a wider brush is more economical. Lathers have at- 
tempted to impose a rule that twelve bundles of laths shall 
constitute an eight-hour day’s work. Formerly the output 
was sixteen bundles. Plumbers’ and steam-fitters’ unions 
prohibit the use of bicycles and vehicles of all sorts during 
working hours. Members of these unions in some sections 
of the country demand that all pipe up to two-inch shall be 
cut and threaded on the job. Brick masons insist on wash- 
ing down and pointing brick work when laborers could do 
it more economically. Structural steel workers under cer- 
tain rules must bring the steel from the unloading point to 
the building site, thus doing laborers’ work at high cost. 
They also place reinforcing steel for concrete, whereas ex- 
perience has proved that properly trained laborers can do 
the same work to good advantage and at greatly reduced 
cost. 

A union rule in newspaper printing offices requires that 
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all advertising matter coming into the plant in electrotype 
form must be reset by the compositors. This useless work 
of recomposing the advertisement is sometimes done weeks 
after the original has appeared in the paper—an absurd 
waste. 

Labor is responsible along with management for improv- 
ing the health of the workers and for preventing accident 
What this means is shown by the fact that on an average 
each of the forty-two million persons gainfully employed in 
the United States loses from eight to nine days annually 
from illness, and that in one year alone (1919) there were 
23,000 fatal accidents in industry and 575,000 non-fatal 
accidents causing four weeks or more disability. Periodical 
physical examinations and medical advice often result in 
substantial improvement in the health and well-being of 
workmen. In some cases, however, there exists a strong 
prejudice against such examinations and as a result of this 
unfortunate attitude many workers live in sub-normal 
health when their condition is easily remediable. 

Herbert Hoover’s introduction to the Waste Report says: 

It reveals facts which may serve as a foundation for an ad- 
vance in American industry. 
ernment officials, financial, industrial, and commercial leaders, 
labor organizations, economists, engineers and research groups, 
the general public, and the press. 


It has a special message for gov- 


An extraordinary series of activities have already re- 
sulted. Such technical groups as the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the Society of Industrial Engineers, 
the Industrial Management Council, the Federated Amer- 
ican Engineering Societies, the Associated General Con- 
tractors, and the United Typothetae of America have made 
its findings the subject for their meetings this fall and 
winter; chambers of commerce in several cities are also 
studying the report; and a great amount of technical inter- 
est has been aroused in collateral fields such as cost-account- 
ing and industrial medicine. The Department of Commerce 
has inaugurated methods for determining and putting into 
practical effect industrial standards, publishing these as a 
code of practice. Definite results have already come about 
in the field of printing and an exploration of possible areas 
of standardization in a variety of fields has been undertaken 
by the industries concerned, with the hope of presenting 
the results at conferences called by the Department of Com- 
merce. On November 17, for example, fifty-five out of sixty- 
six varieties of vitrified paving brick were eliminated by 
mutual consent of manufacturers and users at one of these 
conferences. 

The Conference on Unemployment which was recently 
held in Washington was also, in a sense, the result of the 
engineers’ study of waste in industry. "The most impor- 
tant waste, as that study emphasized, is that of human and 
material resources in periods of depression, such as the 
present, and the report stresses the necessity for detailed 
study of the business cycle and of the causes of and reme- 
dies for unemployment. It also recommends close study of 
successful steps already taken to stabilize industry. These 
matters were taken up in the Conference on Unemployment 
and several of them are to be the continuing study of the 
organization which was set up by that body. At least one 
of the important resolutions passed by the Conference was 
inspired directly by the Waste Report: 

We recommend a definite program of action that will lead to 
elimination of waste and more regular employment in seasonal 
and intermittent industries, notably in the coal industry, in 





order that the drain upon cay 
annual income of workers may be increased 


The report of the Committee on the Construction Indus 


try was also directly inspired by the careful study of tl 
industry in the Waste Report 

In the boot and shoe industry in the factories of 
Roche ter, New York, the WorkKkmel ! e pl ‘ Mak! 


the report on waste in the shoe industry the foundation for 
a change in method on both sides, under the impartial chair 
manship of the engineer who made the report for the Waste 
Committee. 


In a nutshell, this report offers to Amer ! istr 
basis for yenuine cooperation between manayement and 
labor, such as has not yet been a pparent t if 
forded in any European country t For better or for 
worse, Europe has taken the path of the class struggle. A 
basis of economic cooperation there 
tion. But in this country, where tl ie | not yet cr 
tallized and where the labor movement is not yet fight 
for control of industry, where the role of 1 ye t } 
been immensely advanced by the work of such 
gineers as Frederick W. 7 r Henry L. ¢ 
is still time to work out a new ba 
public will to see it throug! 

The Committee does not believe that strike 


are going to be done away with and that t!} 
about to dawn as a result of its re 

does believe that vast amounts of prevent 
benefit nobody and embitter everybod 
ligent attack and that this att 

taking and is going to ben 
so-called labor struggles is that neither side kn the fa 


We can eliminate waste only by putting 


science into business, and taking out of it the 
hatreds which are the result of ignorance rather th 
will. 


In the Driftway 


?ENHE other day the Drifter’s eye chanced upon a 
It read: “Mr. S. 
ican, was arrested today under orders of the 


brief news item. 


EK. Stokes, Amer 


ernment for his activities in connection with the Non 


cooperation Movement.” The words carried the Drifter 
mind back some fifteen years, and he remembered how 
patiently he had waited outside a plague and smallpox camp 
in the city of Lahore for the coming of. thi ame } 


Stokes. For days before the Drifter had heard little else 
among Americans and English than their stories of this 
queer American and his deeds. He had come to India as a 
He had in 
the Indians lived 
He had nursed at a leper hospital and had nearly lost hi 
life of typhoid fever. 
coming to the plague hospital to take care of a friend. The 
“Sahibs,” American and English alike, were inclined to be 
critical; though they admitted the real 
they doubted his wisdom. So the Drifter waited to see him, 
but he waited in vain, for Stokes did not come before the 
Drifter was obliged to leave. Later, in another Indian city, 
he learned that Stokes had entered the camp. And from 
bearded Sikhs he heard praise of Stokes as 
gious white man they had ever seen. 


Franci 
sisted on living, as nearly as might be, as 


free lance missionary, a modern St. 


Now it was reported that he wa 


§ incerity of the man 


the most reli- 
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- that time until today the Drifter heard no more. 
Now he learns that in time Stokes moved up to the hill 
country, married a Rajput wife, and has six children whom 
he has brought up Indians to such extent that they have not 
learned a single word of English. This religious zealot 
saw in the war a holy crusade. He became naturalized as 
a British subject and joined the army, winning distinction 
by his zeal for recruiting Indians. The peace brought dis- 
illusionment, and the Punjab atrocities turned this Amer- 
ican into a disciple of Gandhi and an apostle of non-cooper- 
ation. In what spirit he preached this national gospel 
appears from this extract from an article of his published 
just before his arrest: “If we fight with the ignoble 
weapons of pride and hate and prejudice we are undone, 
even if we win a sort of unmoral victory. If we fight in the 
spirit of true nobility, God and eternal justice fight for us 
and the victory is certain. So fighting, even defeat is vic- 
tory.” By such a road has this son of well-to-do Philadel- 
phia parents been brought to a British prison in the far-off 
land of his adoption. THE DRIFTER 


Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should ordinarily not exceed 500 words, 
and shorter communications are more likely to be printed. In 
any case the Editor reserves the right to abridge letters. 


Mr. Taft’s Decision 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Arizona restaurant case recalls the fact that when 
Arizona under the enabling act of 1910 prepared its constitution 
to entitle it to be admitted to the Union as a State, it had in 
This 
recall had general application, and under it judges as well as 
other State officials could be recalled from office. 

Mr. Taft was then President of the United States and refused 
to admit Arizona to the Union as a State on the ground that her 
constitution did not establish (in his opinion) a republican 
form of government, which is the requirement of the national 
Constitution as to States. So, as we recollect it, Arizona had 
to reconvene her constitutional convention and remove the recall 
from its proposed organic law. Then President Taft proclaimed 
Arizona a State of the Union. Immediately Arizona organ- 
ized her State government, recalled her constitutional conven- 
tion, and reinserted the recall provision in her constitution. She 
had power to do this as she was then a sovereign State of the 
Union. 

In the five to four decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the restaurant case above referred to, it can be seen 
that Mr. Taft’s vote was the effective one in holding that Ari- 
zona’s law preventing the issuance of writs of injunction in 
labor disputes was unconstitutional. 

Albuquerque, N. M., January 18 


that constitution among other progressive laws the recall. 


JACKSON JEFFERSON 


To THE Eprtror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your issue of January 11, under the heading Does 
Mr. Taft Want Direct Action? you say: “Hereafter no State 
legislature, nor even Congress, can prescribe rules of conduct in 
this field of human relationships without the chance of an irre- 
versible veto from the Supreme Court.” Permit me to call your 
attention to Paragraph 2, Section 2 of Article III of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, where the second sentence reads: 
“In all the other cases before mentioned the Supreme Court shall 
have appellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, with such 


exceptions and under such regulations as the Congress shall 
make.” 

Quite contrary to general opinion Congress has the constitu- 
tional power to regulate the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court. If Congress wished so to do it could deny juris- 
diction to the Supreme Court concerning any law it might pass, 
simply by appending an order of denial. So there is a fourth 
alternative open to labor, namely, the electing to Congress of 
men who will put the common welfare above personal aggran- 
dizement. But men of this type are not plentifully in the open, 
and labor has apparently many years yet to live before cutting 
its economic and political wisdom teeth. But there is the aiter- 
native. 

Grand Forks, North Dakota, January 10 A. D. BuSH 

[If the question were ever presented to the Supreme Court, 
it would probably hold that it could not be ousted of jurisdic- 
tion in constitutional cases, because if it were the legislature 
would be made supreme and the theory of the separation of 
powers violated. Even if the court did hold itself ousted of 
jurisdiction, the power to throw out acts of Congress on con- 
stitutional grounds would probably still reside in the inferior 
Federal courts, a situation which would be worse than the pres- 
ent state of affairs because of lack of uniformity; we might 
have laws constitutional in some districts and unconstitutional 
in others.—EpDITOR THE NATION.] 


The Limit 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: According to the New York World Commissioner En- 
right, head of the New York police, says that there is no such 
thing as the “third degree” and that New York policemen do 
not “beat up” prisoners to extract information. If Commissioner 
Enright had said: “The ‘third degree’ is right and proper and 
justified,” at least a few people would have believed that. If 
he had said: “The New York Police Department can be in- 
trusted with the use of such a dangerous and brutal power,” 


some innocent souls would have believed even that. If he had 
even given his assertion a limit like this: “The ‘third degree’ 
is not often used. Complaints are exaggerated. Policemen 


are sometimes cruel and brutal, but not often’”—then quite a 
number of optimistic, trusting people would have believed him. 
But when he says that there is no “third degree,” then nobody 
believes it, not even his wife—and he himself does not believe 
it altogether. 

Just before Commissioner Enright said this I had met a man 
in Harlem who had been stopped by policemen on the street two 
days before and asked if he did not know that Luther Boddy 
was a “stick up” man, and if he could not tell of some of Boddy’s 
crimes. When this man failed to give them any useful informa- 
tion he was beaten instanter, according to his written and 
acknowledged statement, corroborated by his black eye. He was 
not even arrested or conducted to the police station. It would 
seem that the police are preparing a case—and woe to the man, 
otherwise known to be a crook, if he shows an indisposition to 
help them. 

A member of the city government, whose name I have not 
asked permission to use, says that the police heads of one station 
explained to him thus frankly: That it would not be possible 
to get information from some of the crooks if they did not use 
force; that when they know a fellow to be a crook, they give 
him a wallop on the jaw and make him talk up, for the “crooks 
are cowards” (especially so, I suppose, when the policeman 
has a night stick and a gun and public sentiment, while the 
crook has only a criminal record and perhaps a pair of hand- 
cuffs on). 

Why not at least frankly admit that our theories of personal 
liberty and our principles of justice seem to be untenable in the 
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warfare between the police and the lawbreakers and suspect 
just as our ideals of civilization and our spirit of Christian 
harity break down when we march to war on a foreign ¢ ; 
Some policemen overstep the bounds of the civil law—and many 
officers and soldiers overstep the wide boundaries of even the 
martial law. We suspend the Constitution in war, and some } 
licemen suspend it when it gets too much in their way. Wher 
ever a fellow is known to “have a record,” or is strongly su 
pected of lawbreaking, there is a feeling, not only in the polic¢ 


- 


but also in some of the rest of us, that the safeguards of human 


liberty were not made for the likes of him. 
New York, January 22 WM. PICKENS 


Revised American History 


[oO THE EpDIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: My attention has been called to your editorial article 


1 which you disport yourself over the emasculation of Amer 
an school history in several textbooks recently revised in the 
new spirit of British-American amity. Your humor is beyond 
e. Accustomed to observe you ordinarily treating trivial 
atters with ponderous gravity, I am amazed and confused to 
ee you suddenly treating a really grave matter so trivially. 

You seem to be regarding the Anglicized alterations as a 
ich joke; but I can’t see where the laugh comes in. To be 
ire, Revisionist Everett Barnes makes no mention at all in h 
textbook of Faneuil Hall, “the cradle of liberty”; the Boston 
Massacre, the Mutiny Act, Nathan Hale, Ethan Allen, Anthony 
Wayne, or William Lloyd Garrison, while devoting a full page 
to praise of Benedict Arnold. But where is the joke? In 

aching such American history to our children I sce no mor 

ke than in putting poison in a well. 

Seven revisionists give seven different sets of reasons for 
the Revolution, all conflicting with the definite reasons assigned 
n the Declaration of Independence. They have denatured the 
auses until the Declaration would appear a falsehood and the 
Revolution a farce. School-children studying these propagan- 
dized bocks can learn only scorn for the old-fashioned notion 
that it was British tyranny our patriot fathers resisted and 
for the true ideals and principles upon which our republic was 
founded. 

Confessing to “emotions of a new-found gratitude to Eng- 
ind,” one of these revisionists teaches that “the American 
Revolution was a contest between German tyranny and Eng- 
sh freedom”; another teaches that the Continental Congress 
vas made up of “selfish, unworthy, shortsighted, narrow- 
ninded, office-seeking, and office-trading plotters”; two of the 
present John Hancock as a smuggler and a smuggler only, with 
o mention of his great services to the patriot cause; such vic- 
tories as those of Ticonderoga, Saratoga, New Orleans, and 
Paul Jones’s capture of the Serapis are belittled; France's aid 
is attributed to selfish diplomacy alone; the War of 1812 
pronounced “a mistake” and “the unfortunate war between the 
ister nations of the English tongue,” and it is declared that 
“not until the younger generation has learned to distinguish 

tween the English freedom of 1775 and the slavery that they 

ay have from Prussia will America return to that unsus- 
cting confidence in the mother country which is vital to the 
future progress of democracy throughout the world.” 

Revisionists Hart, O’Hara, Ward, Everett Barnes, Guitteau, 
McLaughlin, and Van Tyne, in their histories in the public 
chools of many States, not only diversely pervert and distort, 
jumble and confuse, minimize or omit many of the vital hero- 
isms, principles, ideals, incidents, and purposes of the Revolu- 
tion, hitherto held sacred in American history, but all unite 
in close conformity to a topical outline adapted to the pro- 
motion of British-American union. 


u 


CHARLES GRANT MILLER 
Staten Island, New York, January 20 
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the way you do to new inventions and d 
thing you know you'll all be so out of date that thi 
trine about the moral government of the 


HAMILTON 


brothers 


of the Solar Irony 
it all I told you before about the 


have done in the Solar S: 
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ruin all your schemes. If you don’t wake up pretty soon it 
won’t matter whether you ever wake.” 

From one of the Ironies a red glow and from another a blue 
flame and from yet another a white radiance swept around 
the circle as if looking to see who would speak next, but, settling 
upon no one, they mingled in the center and there rested quietly, 
splashing the pavement with gorgeous colors. 

“Take what’s going on in Mars today if you want to test 
my right to sit in this conclave. I have bilked the Martians into 
thinking that their everlasting messages to Earth are under- 
stood. So those philanthropists have wasted a mountain of 
treasure making instruments to carry their pompous flashes, 
and they babble wisdom into the void—as if their wisdom ac- 
tually mattered or as if Earth would or could pay any attention 
to it if it ever reached there! You strike me as glum enough, 
but if you could only see the prophets and poets crowding 
transmitter and pouring all they have and are 
back to their business with the thick 
if you could see that you would 


around that 
into it, and then going 
smirk of a duty performed 
laugh a month. That’s what I’ve 
I’ve trained the higher beings to prattle wisdom till they are 
ice it any more than if they were 


, 


done in the Solar System: 


hoarse and then not to practi 
deaf and had never heard of it.’ 

It may have been some vibration of sympathy which ran 
through the Ironies or it may have been merely deeper thoughts 
stirring them to resume the huge discourse. 

“For that matter, take Earth alone as evidence of what I can 
do when I try. The scrawny race of bipeds who think they 
manage Earth have come up from the slime by the exercise of 
their heels for 

of years to make a bare living, and yet, now they 
have explored all the paths of Earth and dug up its riches and 
learned to cultivate its fruits, they are acting as if they couldn't 
imagine any better future than to take the path back again into 
the slime. But do they listen to even the petty wisdom a few 
if them have got at? No, they strut about as they always 
have, blown up with pride that they are human and not like 
the other beasts which they have driven into the wilds or else 
made into slaves. Man, proud man! You should see him. And 
I have taught him both to be all this and to admire himself. 


their wits, trampling the slower races under 


thousands 


Now why can’t I come into the caucus?” 

Surely something was stirring in the moods of the Ironies. 
Ursa Major, who had bes 
awakened glances around the 


n almost gray in his sullenness, darted 
circle, coruseating, it seemed, 
with thought. an iridescent gleam, fanned by 
and quicker breath. The whole place grew so bright 
with the 


Orion sent out 
qui ker 
that each ironic countenance shone in comparison 
waves of the Galaxy which beat upon the island. 
“But I have done more than all that to win my seat. 
same bipeds, who have 


Those 
been clever enough to map and weigh 
the stars, have made them gods in their own scrawny image 
and have laid out heavens on the plan of their desires. And I 
have taught them to lay the blame of their follies on their gods 
and to call the consequences their just punishment; I have 
taucht them, moreover, to endure whatever comes, no matter 
how much the fault of men, in the confidence that they will 
shortly die and be born again into a world which will make good 
their wrongs and agonies; I have, in fact, persuaded that tiny 
race, on its mortal star, that it is the heart and heir and purpose 
and crown of the universe.” 

Now for the first time the great silence was broken by bursts 
the zenith and perturbed the Galaxy. 
From each of the giant faces leaped rays of fearful bril- 
ance, revolving like wheels, interlacing in an ineffable net of 
light. The Cosmie Ironies rocked in their seats with mirth, 
smote one another on knee and shoulder, tossed their giant arms 
in paroxysms of delight, and shouted genial invitations to the 


of laughter which shook 


candidate. 
The Solar Irony stepped forward and sat down between Canis 
Major and Canis Minor, who unhesitantly made room for him. 
CARL VAN DOREN 





Books 
The Old Religion 


The Witch-Cult in Western Europe. By Margaret Murray. Ox- 
ford University Press. $5.65. 
bears the superstition connected with witchcraft was the 
religion of heathen Europe, surviving through many cen- 
turies of Christian culture, is the thesis speciously sustained 
though not satisfactorily proved by Miss Murray. This-religion 
had its deities, its priests, its organization, its sacrifices, its 
sacraments, its initiations, festivals, and rites, fully developed 
and showing a remarkable continuity from the earliest notices 
of it in classical authors till the last of the witch trials in the 
seventeenth or eighteenth centuries, 

The two principal deities were a god and a goddess: the god, 
though inheriting the attributes of Janus, universally called 
Satan or the Devil by his followers and enemies in Christian 
times; the goddess inheriting both the characters and names 
of Diana or Hecate and of Hulda. Frequently the god took 
the form of a human being, or was impersonated by his chief 
priests; frequently he was incarnate in an animal, one of the 
familiar spirits that appear so often in the trials. 

The essential part of the initiation ceremony was a renuncia- 
tion of Christianity, and particularly of baptism, a covenant 
with the devil sealed in blood, and a mark put upon the body of 
the neophite, sometimes the scar of a bite, sometimes identified 
by the Inquisitors with the anaesthetic spot or with the super- 
numerary nipple or nipples occasionally found on persons of 
either sex. 

The greatest of the four festivals was the night of April 30, 
made famous by Goethe’s Walpurgis Night, and, as connected 
with the fairies, by Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
for, in spite of the title, the action of that play is repeatedly 
said to take place on the eve of May Day. The other great 
feasts were Hallowe’en (October 31), Candlemas Day or 
“Groundhog Day” (February 2), and Lammas Day, or the eve 
of August 2. At these times the adherents of the witch-cult 
were said to meet in open groves and to celebrate their Sab- 
baths—the word usually derived from the Biblical day of rest, 
though Miss Murray maintains that the two are etymologically 
distinct. 

Enough of the ancient enchantment is on us yet for almost 
everyone to conjure up in his mind the scenes that took place 
at these assemblies. First we see the old beldam gathering 
herbs in the moonlight by her cottage on the edge of the forest, 
while beside her a weird black cat arches its back and caterwauls 
to the haunted silence. Then the witch croons over her horrible 
cauldron, prepares herself an ointment of drugs which enabies 
her to bestride a broomstick and to fly out into the wilder- 
ness. She seeks a grove of oaks or pine-trees, magic-mad, and 
there, with her sisters and with the devils, indulges in a parody 
of the mass, for, so the grave doctors taught, as Christ had 
his sacraments the devil had his unsacraments or “excre- 
ments.” This was followed by an orgy of feasting, dancing, 
and promiscuous sexual intercourse, which Miss Murray ration- 
alizes as the survival of the fertility rites common to so many 
primitive cults. 

Attractive as is the thesis which accepts and explains every- 
thing related in the documents about the witches, it cannot be 
accepted for the simple reason that it is based on an uncritical 
use of the sources. Miss Murray actually takes at their face 
value all the confessions wrung from the accused under torture. 
She ignores the historical fact that no progress in witch-hunt- 
ing was made until the use of torture was introduced. The con- 
fessions represent not the actual experiences of the victims, or 
even their delusions, but the ideas of the inquisitors and re- 
formers who suppressed them. There was, indeed, a live coal 
of folk-superstition at the bottom of the people’s minds, but it 
was blown into blaze by the men who started to put it out. 
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Miss Murray is unfair to the doubters of the sixteenth an 
seventeenth centuries. The fact is that the skeptics includ 


all the better minds of the time who started to investigate the 


facts without theological prejudice. She forgets to menti 
Montaigne, who made a special investigation of the subject, ar 
came to the conclusion that there was no basis of fact behi 
the popular beliefs. She sneers at Reginald Scott, an Eng! 
justice of the best type, far more to be believed than the author 
of the “Witches’ Hammer.” Jear@Bodin, it is true, one of t 
most rational men of his generation, supported the persecut 





with a zeal that won him the title of “Satan’s Attorney G 
eral.” His theory was nearly that of Miss Murray; he har 
accepted the supernatural more than does she; but he believe 


that he was dealing with an organized religion. H rea 
was vitiated by the idea, common to contemporary Fren 
that the truth could be extracted by torture. Michelet, in “La 
Sorciéere,” also advanced a theory somewhat like that of M 
Murray, but more cautiously. Her book, like his, is written 
such charm that it almost sweeps the Yreader into acceptar 
of its position, but it is probable that few students of th: 
subject will be found to agree with her. Some of her n 
daring suggestions, such as that the fairy lore told of an actua 
iwarf race, akin to the Lapps, and that Jeanne d’Are was ri 
a witch in her faith, and not a Christian, are perfectly un 
vincing. PRESERVED SMITH 
i= : M ? ? _ 

A New Pilgrim’s Progress 

Alexandersen. By Harald Bergstedt. Copenhagen: Gyldendal 


‘an’t ever be published over here, and it’s almost im 
ible to tell what it is about, and still one can’t help trying. 
To begin with, Alexandersen sits on his tab] 


és : LEXANDERSEN” is a most extraordinary book, and 
+ ¢ I 


e in a little town 
yn a little island and sews. Alexandersen is a tailor. But he’s 
no benighted tailor. He yearns out into the wide world away 
from the petty rivalries of the town where a frivolous shoemaker 
1as upset all the effects of Alexandersen’s years of careful 
uplift. He can’t stand the trivialities any longer. He wants to 
v0 to wherever the great authors, artists, and statesmen are 
living. He must find the real meaning of life. 

We are told in an aside that Alexandersen can’t get away 
unless he is provided with a magic carpet. He gets it, and de- 
parts on it, taking with him only a lunch basket and his house- 
keeper, the acid spinster Torbine. They land in a village in 
far, sinister woods where the people are dominated by a mis- 
sionary innkeeper, who preaches at them and kills for canni- 
balistic consumption those who can’t pay their debts to him. 
\ bitter and gruesome satire, with a terrible knowledge of 
cant. The cannibal missionary steals Alexandersen’s magic 
carpet and all his money. The worst is going to happen the 
next morning, when that night two wolfskins, hanging on Alex- 
andersen’s wall, clamor to inclose the two travelers for a year. 

] 


They consent, and “like two streaks of lightning the wolfskin 


jumped off the nails, threw themselves on Alexandersen and 
Torbine, crawled over them, crammed them together till their 
bones cracked, surrounded them with the greediest wildness, and 
pressed them hard and brutally into the shapes of two long 
bristling wolves. With loud mad yells, in panic animal fear of 
four walls, they rushed out of the window, out on the road in 
the light of the full moon, and chased away, stretching in long 
jumps, away into the terrible country of the wolves, with a 
joy so lithe and fiery that the loose old nerves and sinews of 
Alexandersen and Torbine had never known anything like it.” 
The wolf year is soon up, and during it the two wander far 
away to a palm-crowned city where they resume human shape 
and where most of Alexandersen’s heroes and heroines are liv- 
ing. These discover him as “such an original’—actually a tailor 
because he likes to work, and poor from choice. They invite 
him to a banquet of the Academy of the Immortals, and there 
he hears for the first time what his idols really think of their 


own lofty public sentiments and of 
3 Alexa! de rsen, and he proj 


and have a good OK at the world t 


worrle 


been mistaken. They laugh indulgent 


After several remarkable adve 
autumn procession of youth. The) 
world, followed by the of the 


out by the 1 naire Vv e f 

\lexandersen had su 

association with his Immortals; st 

tle longer. All except A 

verted in the City of 

to pay Just a little 
In the ¢ y of Death, t 

and forgetfuln , A 

can’t d cend into 

be forgotten. He } 

and a bewildering and beautifu 

he goes back to the land of 


mortals, who by now are 


idealist. While he was away t Grea 


and he comes back just in time to 


earth gathering for the peace nf 


remnants of his delightful ability to 
sen wants to go home. The night aft 
conference posing for a ¢g ip 
gusted and depressed that it takes a 
sleeping body. It has a few enter 
meanwhile the shoemaker, whose la 

Alexandersen out into the world, } 

hotel, and his soul is out for a jaunt 


coming back in a hurry, gets into the 


shoemaker’s swollen body. Vice ve 
soul, which finds itself in the thin 
it has delirium, and hangs itself. 


Alexandersen now spend ne tin 


1 


new body is better than |] old, fir 
Torbine, and goes back to tl} 
They have children, and Torbine ha 
says she wants them » I >in the w 


“Rise in the world?” said Alexands 


let them rise in the world! If there we 


nakers and tailors the world would 
than it does now.” 

“But,” said Torbine, “people don’t 
fessions.” 

“Well, better begin to think mort 
) 


said Alexandersen, “ 
and whining.” 


“Oh, well,” said Torbine, “after all, 


and don’t let the b 


we have to con r 


people’s opinions about things a little 


Then Alexandersen opened his eye 


pilgrimage slid past him. “Others! 


were filled with tears of scornful joy. 


” 
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ing to trot along in a flock and fetch their opinions from 
others!” 

And that’s the end of “Alexandersen.” The humor and scorn 
and beauty of it can’t really be conveyed. It is a great satire, 
great because under his mocking fancy Harald Bergstedt loves 
But it can’t ever be published 

SIGNE TOKSVIG 


the poor fools he is scourging. 


over here. It is not genteel. 


Proletcult 


Proleteult. By Eden and Cedar Paul. $2. 
K DEN AND CEDAR PAUL, in this little book on Proletarian 
4 Culture, combine history, description, and philosophy. They 
give a brief but very useful account of the rise and growth of 
working-class education from the early Working Men’s College 
founded by the Christian socialists, down through Ruskin Col- 
lege, the Workers’ Educational Association, and the Adult Edu- 
cation Movement, to the latest experiments of the Central Labor 
All these undertakings 


Thomas Seltzer. 


College and 


surveyed from the standpoint of absolute and unconditional 


the provincial labor classes. 


are 

proletarian communism. As the reader may imagine, those 
schools that are even tainted with “bourgeois idealism” are 
handled without gloves. The authors abhor uplift, earnestness, 
ocial solidarity, and undenominational goodness. They are 


willing to admit that some of the bourgeois who aid the cause of 
“labor education” are reasonably honest, but still the “mid- 
Victorian educational activities were the gifts of conscience- 
tricken members of the bourgeois class, the gifts of persons 
willing to do anything for the workers—except get off their 


back 


slumming lust. 


When the motive was not sensation-hunting, it was the 


S Education in colleges, universities, public and 


private schools, and state schools, our authors hold, “has the 


definite 


” 


aim of promoting the maintenance of the existing or- 
‘y do not regard as the outcome of a 


der. This, however, th« 
rulers are less intelligent 


liberate policy, “for our capitalist 
than communists are apt to believe.” 
the Pauls set their faces like 


t all “bourgeois culture” 


They regard so-called “general culture” as a purely class 
“There is no culture for the ‘common people,’ for the 
hewers of wood and the drawers of water.” There is no such 
thing as “scientific” or coldly non-contentious economics or so- 
For these reasons there should be organized and spread 
abroad a new kind of education, “Proletcult.” This, we are in- 
formed, “is a fighting culture, at the overthrow of 
capitalism and at the replacement of democratic culture and 
bourgeois ideology by ergatocratic culture and _ proletarian 
ideology.” After proletarian triumph, after it be- 
1es possible to relax the dictatorship of the proletariat, this 
culture will become universal, as opposed to class, culture. 
To the aid of this “new” the Pauls summon psy- 
They tell us that “the new psychology provides the 


aiming 


} 


the great 


education 
chology. 
sophical justification of bolshevism and supplies a theoret- 
ical guide for our efforts in the field of proletarian culture. 


Educat 


nit 
auto-s 


phil 
tion. The recognition that suggestion 
stion and that auto-suggestion is the means where- 
by imagination the enable 
us to make a right use of the most potent force which has be- 


on is sugeg 
ure 
controls subconscious self... will 
available to the members of the human herd since the in- 
vention of articulate speech. ... The function of the Prolet- 
culturist is to fire the imagination, until the imagination rea- 
There is no hope until these fundamental 
“The industrial workers cannot have their 


come 


lizes itself in action.” 
facts are recognized. 
minds clarified by an education which has not freed itself from 
all taint of bourgeois With the aid of the new 
psychology, the Pauls think, this taint may be removed. Hence 
they proclaim “the certain truth that proletarian philosophy will 
bring salvation to mankind.” There is a valuable appendix 
containing a bibliography of books on labor education. 


CHARLES A. BEARD 
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Drama 
The Theater of the Mind 


T is a genuine pleasure to welcome Mr. Edward Goodman back 

among the producing managers of New York. As founder 
and managing director of the Washington Square Players it was 
he who first made the modern art theater a living force among 
us. He has had notable successors; it is well to see him return 
with undiminished energy and courage. He plans now to try the 
great and timely repertory experiment which is the one thing 
more that is needed on our stage. 

He begins with John Galsworthy’s “The Pigeon” (Greenwich 
Village Theater), the subtlest and, in its quiet way, the most 
incisive of the dramatist’s works. Here Galsworthy still chooses 
a special case or, rather, special cases, to illustrate the social 
problems that trouble him so deeply. But he makes these cases 
so fundamental that the sociological pattern, a little too visible 
in certain of his pieces, melts into the larger patterns of the 
human soul itself. The wanderer, the prostitute, the drunkard— 
the three eternal extremes of the Dionysiac in man—ask by their 
being rather than by any words or actions what organized Chris- 
tian society will do with them. Punitive justice fails. That 
needs scarcely any proof. But both moral and sociological re- 
form fail as well. In ever new incarnations the immemorial 
types return. Society, as the wanderer suggests, can turn its 
face away and merely let them perish. But a Christian and 
humane social order cannot, on its own principles, do that. So it 
falls into the ugly contradiction of constantly desiring the out- 
casts dead and as constantly building institutions to keep them 
alive. It goes from one of these extremes to another without 
ever, like Galsworthy’s Wellwyn, stopping to understand the 
outcasts and passing on from that understanding to love. 

The dramatic idea is, after the manner of Galsworthy, some- 
what too symmetrically set forth. There are three outcasts; 
there are three reformers; there is Wellwyn with his creedless— 
his friends think it unprincipled—understanding and love. This 
symmetrical method of presentation is saved from stiffness and 
from the didactic by Galsworthy’s characterization. Here, un- 
doubtedly, he has relied not on analysis but upon creative vision. 
Neither the flower-girl nor the drunken cabby have anything but 
their instincts. We are made to feel those instincts to that ulti- 
mate point which is inevitableness and therefore vindication. 
By a happy invention the eternal wanderer is a Frenchman with 
much of the Continental’s heightened consciousness of the proc- 
esses of life; by an equally happy one Wellwyn, though an artist 
and a gentleman, is instinctive rather than reflective, and finds 
his understanding of the outcasts by sharing their ultimate 
sources of passion, wildness, and delight. 

Mr. Goodman has given the play a very delicate and intelligent 
production. It needed both discretion and eloquence; it needed 
to illustrate the idea and its logical pattern and yet to keep the 
rich human note from ever being hushed. In all these necessary 
respects the production is admirable. Whitford Kane, who orig- 
inally created the part in London, plays Wellwyn with beautiful 
ease and true spiritual grace. By moments that are childlike in 
their graveness and puzzled helplessness he illustrates the un- 
derstanding and love that is confounded by the technically 
learned, by the world and its dogmas, and yet confounds and 
transcends them all at last. Edna James is delicately wild and 
unsubdued; the nymph of the forest has not been wholly overlaid 
by the grime and sordidness of the streets; Hubert Druce is racy 
and humorous and sodden; Georges Renevant is timidly eloquent, 
saddened, and yet rebellious to the end. 

A more massive play than “The Pigeon” is “The Deluge” 
(Plymouth Theater). It is the “Syndafloden” of the Swedish 
dramatist, Henning Berger. For years it has been part of the 
repertory of the great Continental stages. Mr. Arthur Hopkins, 
whose production in 1917 met an inaccessible public mood, does 
excellently well to revive it now. Massive as the play is it, too, 
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is built around an idea—an idea, moreover, not so alien from 
that of “The Pigeon,” namely, the unchangeableness of human 
nature. But Berger is grim and harsh where Ga! 
and understanding. The reason lies primarily, of course, in the 
temper of the two dramatists; it lies different facts 
yncerning human nature on which they fixed their attent 
The pursuit of ecstasy, whether through love or freedom or even 


sworthy is mild 


° 1 
also in the 


wine, misses the necessary cruelty of the human pursuit of 
wealth and of victory. The outcast shares with the saint a 
carelessness of the world, the merely competitive and economic 
man nothing. 

That competitive and economic man Berger found strikingly 
represented by types encountered during his stay in Ameri 
He gathers a group of such types and submits it to a searchin 
cruel psychical experiment. The Mississippi is in flood. T} 
men and one solitary woman are marooned for a night in 
ton’s saloon in a city of the Middle West. They have every 
reason to think their destruction inevitable. Under the guidance 
f the lawyer, who alone possesses a spark of essential human 
grace, and softened, too, by unlimited whiskey, they find love, co 
peration, brotherhood, and the necessity for these 
they have spent their lives in repudiating. 
ind with morning first the hope, then the certainty that they are 
saved. Except in the heart of the lawyer whose misgivings were 
not new, nothing remains to them of that night. The instincts 
of the beast of prey resume their mastery. 

Mr. Hopkins evidently felt a little nervous over the play’s 
naked forthrightness. The preduction is somewhat wavering in 
note and tone; conceivably, but only conceivably, comic moments 
ire strained to the uttermost to provide relief where the inten- 
tion of the dramatist lay in the very absence of relief. Yet the 
lay remains a thing of chastening power. Mr. Robert Edmond 
Jones’s set is superb. Several players are feebler and more in- 
effectual than Mr. Hopkins usually permits; R. E. O’Connor, 
Robert McWade, and Lester Lonergan, on the other hand, wring 
every ounce of value from Berger’s magnificent characteriza- 
tions. LUDWIG LEWISOHN 
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A Shaw Festival 


BACK TO METHUSELAH 


In Three Productions—Opens February 27 
MAIL ORDERS NOW 


Prices for the cycle of three performances 
Evenings: Orchestra, £9.90, 1st Balcony, $8.25, $6.60 and $4.95 
Theatre, 65 West 35th St. Mail Checks to the Guild 
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EDWARD GOODMAN presents 


“THE PIGEON” 


By John Galsworthy 
GREENWICH VILLAGE THEATRE 
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DEBATE: Can the Church be Radical? 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES —SCOTT_ NEARING 


says “yes” says ‘“‘no 
DR. JUDAH L. MAGNES, Chairman 
Lexington Theater, Sunday, February 12, 2.30 P. M. 
TICKETS, $2, $1.50, $1, 75c., 50¢ — On sale at 
Rand School, 7 E. 15th Street, and League for Industrial Democracy, 
Room 931, 70 Fifth Avenue. Mail erders filled in order of receipt. 
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International Relations Section 





ry . “.° ° 
The Japanese in Siberia—IlI 
IE print below the concluding chapters of an official 
history of Japanese intervention published by the 
Special Delegation of the Far Eastern Republic to the United 
States. The first part of the story, which appeared in this 
section last week, traced the course of the struggle to the 
formal establishment of the Far Eastern Republic with its 
Covernment at Verkhne-Udinsk. 

Soon after the conference of the toiling people had elected 
the Government of Verkhne-Udinsk, it was recognized by the 
Government of the Amur Province as the central government 
for the entire Far East (on May 25). 

Afraid that the Maritime Government which had been rec- 
ognized as the provisional government by Sakhalin might also 
extend its recognition to the Government of Verkhne-Udinsk as 
a central government, the Japanese began to exert on it an in- 
cessant pressure, not even stopping at threats and reminding 
them of the events of April 4-5. At the same time the Japanese 
also began to coquet with the Maritime Government, declaring 
it to be the only truly democratic government, and that Japan 
would recognize it if it would place itself at the head of all 
the provincial governments. 

In General Oi’s answer of June 26 to the note of the Verkhne- 
Udinsk Government of May 31, [it was made clear that]. . 
the Verkhne-Udinsk Government could be considered by the Jap- 
anese only as a local government and only in this capacity were 
they willing to start negotiations with it for the cessation of 
military activities. Further on, General Oi disclosed his real 
intentions with regard to Ataman Semionov: “I cannot consider 
Semionov’s Government as a brigand lair of a band of mutinous 
troops; I recognize it also as one of the governments existing in 
the Russian Far East.” 

XXVIII 

While the negotiations for an armistice with the Verkhne- 
Udinsk Government were going on, and the Japanese were play- 
ing with the Maritime Government, not allowing it to recognize 
the Verkhne-Udinsk Government, their staff located in Sakhalyan 
(on Chinese territory, opposite Blagovyeshchensk), on the 
other bank of the Amur River, was continuously threatening 
the Amur Government in order to induce it to break away from 
Verkhne-Udinsk and join the Maritime Administration, recog- 
nizing the latter as the central government. 

XXIX 

While the Japanese were conducting this complicated game, 
continuously diverting the attention of the Russian population 
and its authorities, they were at the same time preparing a new 
attack on the Amur Province, We reproduce here the full 
text of two interesting and highly important telegrams [the 
authenticity is, of course, denied by the Japanese]: 

War Ministry, Tokio, 6-12-1920 
Secret Order No, 81233-11 


ro tl Commander of the Siberian Army, Vladivostok: 

After the events in Nikolaievsk on the Amur the Japanese Im- 
perial Government considers itself compelled to issue the following 
order which may defend the Japanese interests in the Maritime 


ind Amur provinces 
We order you to prepare 
interests in case of occupation of the territory along 


i. plan of military operations which must 
erve our 
the Amur In preparing your plan you must use the following 
clauses as a basis 

We recommend that the 
into three military divisions. As the present political situation 
us as yet to send a large army for your disposal, 


above-mentioned territory be divided 


does not permit 
we expect from your military experience and shrewdness that 
you will prepare the requested plan in such a manner that it will 
receive the approval of His Imperial Majesty. In order to aid 


you in your work, we will send you as soon as possible all the 


plans which have already been worked out in the Foreign Min 
istry and which provide for the necessary organization of civi 
institutions in case of occupation. You must immediately creat: 
a commission of officers of the general staff and commissariat, and 
send this commission to the above-mentioned territory, so tha 
the commission may make valuable military and economic report 
to you. Our interests also demand preparation of an offensiv« 
against Blagovyeshchensk, the outlying districts of which are ful! 
of regular and irregular partisan and bolshevist troops. 

According to the reports of our agents who are in this territory 
engaged in investigating this problem, the offensive is as yet 
premature. In any event you must have everything in readiness 
for an offensive, so that it could be started at a moment’s notice 
The general interests of the Japanese Imperial Government demand 
that the occupation be carried out completely in the immediat: 
future; therefore we order you to submit a plan of occupation 
within the shortest possible period. 

Immediately after receiving this telegram General Oi ad- 
dressed the following demand to the commander of the 14th 
Division in Khabarovsk: 

Vladivostok Chief Staff, 
Secret Order No. S-B242, 6-17-1920. 
To the Commander of the 14th Division: 

Reply immediately by telegraph how many days would be re- 
quired for the 14th Division to be ready for an offensive against 
Blagovyeshchensk. Do you consider the forces at your disposal 
sufficient for your operation? If you consider your present forces 
insufficient, report immediately so that I can dispose of the units 
Which are expected from Chita. 

I call your attention to the bridge across the Amur, as in cas 
of an offensive our army may need the bridge. The preparation 
and repair of this bridge must begin immediately. If necessary 
occupy the local arsenal for this purpose. 

According to your previous reports I expect that those Russians 
whom you mentioned will be very useful to us in case of occupa- 
tion. In my opinion we will have a complete administration in 
the entire Maritime Province; therefore I order you to discuss 
your plans with reliable Russians. The names of the Russians 
who are ready to serve His Japanese Imperial Majesty are to be 
forwarded to me at once. (Signed) O1 

Thus after June 12, when instructions were given in Tokio 
regarding the preparation of an attack on the Amur Province, 
all Japanese activities, as far as the various negotiations were 
concerned, were undertaken with the sole purpose of diverting 
the attention of the Russian authorities from their real plans 
and intentions. The evacuation of Transbaikalia was prepared 
only in order to mask the seizure of the Sakhalin region... . 


XXXI 

On July 3, 1920, the following declaration of the Japanese 
Government was published: 

In the period from March 12 to the month of May of the current 
year, in Nikolaievsk on the Amur, the local Bolsheviks in the most 
atrocious manner killed the Japanese defense detachment, the 
employees of the consulate, as well as Japanese residents, alto- 
gether about 700 persons, of both sexes and of various ages. This 
occurrence exceeds anything in its atrocity and brutality. In order 
to safeguard the dignity of the country, the Imperial Japanese 
Government is compelled to take the necessary measures. At the 
present time, however, there is practically no government with 
which it could communicate on this subject, and for this reason 
the Japanese Imperial Government is quite unable to do anything 
in this matter. 

In view of the aforesaid, and until a lawful government be 
organized and the question favorably settled, those places in the 
Sakhalin district which are considered as requiring occupation 
will be occupied. 

With regard to Transbaikalia, the Government, taking into con- 
sideration that at the present time the evacuation of the Czecho- 
Slovak troops from this region has already been completed, and 
relying on a declaration which the Imperial Government has 
already made repeatedly—has decided in this case to evacuate 
its troops from the indicated region. In Vladivostok, however, as 
well as in its surroundings, there exists not only a menace to 
Korea, and an inclination to take an unfriendly attitude, but there 
are also living in these districts numerous Japanese subjects. 
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The city of Khabarovsk is an important point on tl t later tl 
the Sakhalin district Consequent the troo; must mes rem t 
there in adequate number until the time when st ‘ nd | f | 
conditions will be reestablished in the above-mentioned t offer © must 
XXXII ' sang 
Frightened by the Japanese evacuation, Ataman Sen nee 
on July 11, applied to the heir of the Japanese throne .. . “to iioid 
insist . . . before his mighty parent, His Imperial Majest 
on the cessation of the evacuation of the tr p from Tran t 
baikalia, at least for four months.” ... to ¢ 
To this petition of Semionov an answer was sent from Tok ' 
through the commander of the Siberian troops, which was di It that 
livered to Semionov on August 11, at the Station Olovyannya emt ; 
The contents of the answer are not altogether flattering for ; 
Semionov: | 
Tokio, War Ministry, 1920. 3/A 
To the Commander of the Siberian Fores routing tl 
The Japanese Imperial Government has considered your de lirect f 
from every angle. The Imperial Japanese Government is gratefu offer t 
to you and wishes to maintain friendly relations, but the situati into our } that 
pressing upon us from all sides does not permit us to grant you whic tl 
request. The Imperial Japanese Government docs not cor 1 there j 
you sufficiently strong to carry out the great object which would immediate 
issure a great future to the Japanese people Your influen But ¢ 
the Russian people is growing weaker daily, and the hatred whi : >. , ' 
the people have against you does not aid us in our policie Tokio orders a retr 0 ; "\ 
The Imperial Japanese Government sounded the question with t General Oi [t f ny t 
Allied governments, but on all sides we found a negative attitu Tokio, War M 
If you wish to direct your activities in another direction we w A Secret 5S« 
support them with great pleasure but in accordance with tl To tl tuff 
principles which are Known to you.... The Jay 
XXXIII —w 
Although the Japanese made a declaration concerning the Pica A ping ' p 
evacuation of Transbaikalia, they nevertheless insisted upon the ed 
signature of an agreement concerning the cessation of military Sates and China. the 
activities by the Verkhne-Udinsk Government; the Japanese of Sakhalin, the general 
wanted to secure the position of Semionov after their evacua- war, the secret agreement 
tion. . . . The agreement is provided with a special and quite compel us not to carry out 
interesting note: “The troops under the command of Semionov pletel) 
recognize the present agreement, as is guaranteed by the rep- T : of the United 5t 
resentatives of the Japanese Expeditionary Army on the terri- pe ae pagines en ae sed oscenl 
tory of the Far East.” . * ve paced nf : ks aie Weta ) 
The agreement was signed at the Station Gongota, on July 15, roe " ae sin ms * 
by the Japanese and Russian representatives. ... All these pro cor t 
XXXIV premature teps may ruin 1 our ¢ t 
3ut let us return to the secret documents. The communica er ee ioe feet agen : he geese 
tion of General Oi to the commander of the 14th Division in pee ses Paces pea pew ry . 
Khabarovsk, dated July 12, reads as follows: The operatior ee eae 
Vladivostok, 7-12-1920. troops must be held in reading 
To the Commander of the 14th Division, Khabarovsk still very great The growing C 
According to information, the local government has no force notice in every step of the present 5 nment 
whatsoever at its disposal. The Communist Party is daily grow favorable impression on us and or | 
ing stronger, but this does not interfere with our plans, as the caution so that the germs of bolshe 
forces at their disposal are not sufficiently strong. Our peopl as we do not know what the 1 ilt 
who are compelled to work together with the local government ference which is to take place short 
are ready to assume authority at any moment and to maintain the Siberian question 
the administration until the occupation is completed. ... We order the War Ministry to base t 
The negotiations with Semionov will soon end. Semionov’ with our decision of toda; We order it ft 
wishes are easily satisfied, and we are only awaiting the sanction caution in military problem is caution Is ¢ t t " 
of His Imperial Majesty and the Government. of the Siberian army We order the War M 
I have been informed by the War Minister that the general to be extremely careful regarding the ¢ 
European situation makes it necessary for us not to carry out creates more obstacles than anythir ‘ 
any of our plans during this month. The War Minister ordered the War Ministry to make this deci 
me to exercise extreme caution and I order you to act likewiss of the division ind we believe that it will } I r f 
Lately I have not been receiving from you any information as to the sacred cause of the Japanese people 
what is going on in your district. Are our agents ready in the Dat 
entire province? I order you to reply to me immediately XXXVI 
(Signed) O1.. The Japanese were compelled to go further in their repudia 
On August 2, General Oi sent decisive secret instructions to tion of their original extensive program. . On September 
Khabarovsk. 18 a new declaration of the Japanese Government was published, 
Vladivostok, 8-2-1920. reading as follows: 
Secret Order S/2428. On the basis of the declaration made public t the Jay 


To the Commander of the 14th Division: —--- 
The offensive against the Amur Province must take place not 1A place in Manchuria 
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Government on July 3 of this year at the time of the evacuation 
of our troops from the Transbaikal Province, and as a necessary 
measure, until the reestablishment of order, a certain number of 
troops h » been retained in the district of Khabarovsk, as a strate- 
gically important point leading to the Sakhalin Province. Now, 
in view of the settlement of the political situation in the above- 
mentioned district, | announce the withdrawal of our troops there- 
from. . 
XXXVII 

The Japanese left Transbaikalia. The population, regardless 
of class or situation, driven to extremity by the brutalities and 
the debauchery of Semionov’s as well as Kappel’s men. 
rose against them and in the middle of October drove them out 
of Chita. Ataman Semionov barely escaped from Chita and 
had to flee in an aeroplane. The Semionov-Kappel troops, en- 
camped along the Transbaikal Railroad, bottled up the way 
between the Maritime Province and Transbaikalia. But, on 
the other hand, the Amur region obtained a railroad connection 
with Pribaikalia and a part of Transbaikalia. The Government 
transferred its seat immediately from Verkhne-Udinsk to 
Chita, which was selected as the place for the final conference 
of the representatives of all the provinces. One or two further 
efforts of the people, and the entire demoralized White army 
withdrew in a panic to Manchuria. 

XXXVIII 

Before the Japanese now arose the question concerning the 
further use to be made of this army. ... The valuable Mari- 
time Province, including Vladivostok, was still in the clutches 
of the Japanese, and now, after having suffered so much, it 
became the central point of the Japanese “policy.” The bandit 
“army” was gradually transferred to the Maritime Pro- 
vince. Semionov’s men were sent to Grodekovo, a Cossack 
center, the Kappel men to Nikolsk, Razdolnoye, and other places, 
without paying any attention to the protests of the Maritime 
Government and the National Assembly. 

The Japanese were fulminating against the Verkhne-Udinsk 
Government, which had already moved to Chita, declaring that 
this Government having permitted the armed expulsion of 
Semionov had violated the agreement of July 15. The Japanese 
began to look around for a pretext to give support to the 
Semionov men. 

XXXIX 

As soon as the various regions of the Far East had obtained 
the possibility of free communication . the representatives 
of the various provincial governments and of the national as- 
semblies then in session gathered in Chita. This conference, 
which took place on November 9, finally united all the Far 
Eastern provinces. The Declaration of Independence was con- 
firmed, the day of the elections to the Constituent Assembly 
was fixed, and the suffrage law for these elections adopted 
(Kerensky’s law concerning universal suffrage) ; a central gov- 
ernment of the Far Eastern Republic was created and it was 
intrusted with carrying out the elections; Chita was selected 
as the capital of the republic. 

It was unanimously decided to ask for the cessation of the in- 
tervention. All officers and soldiers, the remainders of the 
armies of Kolchak and Semionov, were invited to return to 
peaceful work, inviolability of person being guaranteed them. 
In the spirit of these decisions a declaration of the Unity Con- 
ference of the Provinces of the Far East was issued, in which 
the foreign governments were invited to enter into close politi- 
eal and economic relations with the Central Government of the 
Far Eastern Republic. 

XL 

The Japanese . . . began to exert a pressure upon the Mari- 
time Government and the National Assembly, menacing them 
with repressions if the National Assembly should confirm the 
decisions of the Conference of November 9... . 

In order to make their presence felt, the Japanese began to 
hold up trains, not allowing anything to pass beyond the zone 


where their troops were stationed (Station Yevgenyevka) ; 
they prohibited the sending out of the city of silver money, 
with which the Government paid its employees, etc. 

In spite of all these measures, the Maritime National Assem- 
bly, taught by its bitter experiences with the Japanese, . . . 
confirmed the work of the conference, recognizing the govern- 
ment elected in Chita as the Central Government... . 


XLI 

While everywhere provoking disorders, and keeping the entire 
population in a state of tension, the Japanese began (in Jan- 
uary, 1921) to spread the rumor in Vladivostok that in view 
of the fact that the situation in the Far East was menacing 
the life and property of the foreigners, the consular body in- 
trusted the Japanese with the defense and the protection of 
the interests of foreigners. The population which . . . under- 
stood the meaning of these rumors, was prepared for new 
Japanese attacks. On January 28 the papers published the 
following announcement from the American consul: 

The Government of the United States of America has not ap- 
plied to any other government with the request to collaborate 
with its representatives or the local authorities for the defense of 
the life and the property of American citizens in Siberia, and has 
not counted upon such protection. The Government of the United 
States is also unaware of the fact that any other government has 
made such a request or counted upon such help, or would like to 
commit to any government whatsoever the protection of the in- 
terests of other nationalities or to accept the task of protecting the 
personal safety or the property of any other nationalities in Siberia. 


Thus another Japanese provocation was unmasked. 


XLII 

In spite of the fact that in the Fisheries Convention of 1907 
Japan obtained substantial rights for the exploitation of fish- 
eries along the Russian Pacific Coast (equal rights with Rus- 
sian citizens everywhere, except in the bays and the internal 
river waters), the Japanese were not satisfied. ... 

On December 16, 1920, the Japanese Imperial consul sent the 
following communication to the director of Foreign Affairs of 
the Vladivostok Government: 

With regard to the fisheries in the Sakhalin district I consider 
it my duty, in accordance with the instructions of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to inform you as follows: The fisheries in th 
lower part of the Amur River, as well as in the Amur estuary, 
including the islands of Langer, Ud, etc., will from now on be 
under the jurisdiction of the Japanese Command. As for th: 
fisheries in the remaining parts of Northern Sakhalin and in 
the waters of the coast from Cape Lazarev to De-Castri, which 
up to the present were under the jurisdiction of the Russian au- 
thorities in Vladivostok, they will henceforth aiso be under the 
jurisdiction of the Japanese Command. 

This document, communicated from Vladivostok to Chita, 
brought forth an immediate protest on the part of the Gov- 
ernment: 

The Government of the Far Eastern Republic protests against 
the forcible seizure which is a violation of the rights of the Rus- 
sian people and its territorial sovereignty. This fact is in glaring 
contradiction to all the declarations by the Japanese Government 
of its unchanging respect for the rights of the Russian nation, 
its territorial integrity and sovereignty. 

On January 17, 1921, the Japanese delivered to the Vladivos- 
tok Provincial Government a new note in which five demands 
were put forth which were in complete violation of Russian 
rights in general and of the fisheries convention in particular. 
These demands were supported by statements of the losses 
which the Japanese concerned in the fishing industry had sus- 
tained in connection with the disorders in 1918, 1919, and 1920. 
... The Japanese ... did not receive any answer from the 
Government. On February 14 they again forwarded a note, in 
which they insisted upon a favorable reply. 

On the following day, on February 15, an announcement of 
the Japanese Consul General was published, the contents of 
which were as follows: 
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With reference to the communication of the head of the Japanese 


Diplomatic Mission (i. e., Consul Kikuchi) to the local author 
epresented by B. E. Skvirsky, of December 16, 1920, concerning tt 

king over of all fisheries of the Sakhalin district by the Jay 
‘ommand, I applied to the proper authorities, represented | I) 
P. Panteleyev, in my request of January 18 of the Irrent 


ing him to omit the following fisheries (for the catching of 


h and crabs) from the list of the fisheries that are to be leas ! 
the course of the current year: 
Fishing 68-a, Agnevsky 2; fishing 68-b, Agnevsky 5; er 


7 


Pilevinsky; crabbing 27, Aspidsky; crabbing 28, Nanay 


In view of the fact that no answer has been given s yet t 
aforesaid communication, I have been instructed by the G 
ernment to make the following announcement: The lI ng of 
bove-mentioned fisheries by means of auctions, which in th 


f the current year were arranged by the Russian authoriti 
not be recognized by the Japanese Government 

Thus, after their note of December 16, concerning the fi 
eries, against which the Government protested, the Japanese 
onsidered themselves full masters of the Sakhalin coastline 
and of the lower part of the Amur.... 

All their notes concerning fisheries, etc., the Japanese diplo- 
mats, as well as the military authorities, persistently directed 
not to the Central Government in Chita, but to the Viadivostok 
Government; when the representatives of this Government, 
after the conference of November 9, refused to accept su 
documents, the Japanese simply placed them on the desk and 
walked off... . 

After this announcement the Government of the Far Eastern 
Republic in the beginning of March again protested against 
the Japanese usurpations: 


1 


l 1920 are 


The disorders which took place in 1918, 1919, and 


rect consequence of the policies of the Japanese Command, 


hich has completely ignored the sovereign rights of the Russian 

eople in Russian territory. The last verbal notes which were 

livered on January 17 by the Japanese Consul General, as we 
the memorandum of the Japanese Consul General of Decem| 
1920, are considered by the Government as infringements upon 
rights of the Russian people, and the Government reiterat 





protest of January 19, 1921. 

On March 14 the Government of the Far Eastern Republic 
gave a detailed answer to the five Japanese demands of Jan- 
uary 17. In this reply the Government declares that the Japan- 
ese should reestablish the normal conditions prevailing before 
the seizure of the fisheries; that the Government is not opposed 
to satisfying the legitimate needs of the Japanese fishing in- 
dustry, and that it furthermore is not opposed to the revision, 
by the interested parties, of the entire fisheries convention. 
But such an answer could, of course, not satisfy the Japanes 

On April 18 their answer to the reply of the Government 
of the Far Eastern Republic of March 14 was delivered: 
They cannot wait and therefore take matters in their own 
hands. ... And on April 12, under the instructions of the 
Japanese Government, the Japanese Consulate General in Vlad- 
ivostok announced that the head of the Military Administra- 
tive Department of the Japanese Command in Sakhalin pul 
lished a notice of February 19, 1921, concerning the leasing by 
auction of fisheries to Russians, the office of the Military Ad- 
ministrative Command in Sakhalin (Alexandrovsk) being des- 
ignated as the place for the auction; in this announcement it 
is pointed out that “persons who want to consult the above- 
mentioned list, as well as the regulations and rules, may con- 
sult them in the Japanese language in the consulate.” 


XLIII 

After the declaration of July 3, 1920 (evacuation of Trans- 
baikalia and occupation of the Sakhalin district), the Japanese 
did not say anything about Sakhalin, and only eight months 
later, on March 21, in Alexandrovsk, Lieutenant General Ko- 
zima, commander-in-chief of the expeditionary army in the 
Sakhalin district, published the following order: 

On the basis of the declaration published last summer, in which 
the Japanese Imperial Government announced that Japanese 
troops would occupy important points in the Sakhalin district until 
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The French willingly granted Japan freedom of action in the 
Russian Far East on the condition that the Wrangel troops 
should be transferred and used by the Japanese and that the 
Japanese, after satisfying their appetites, should give prefer- 
ence to the French over other foreigners in the matter of con- 
Japan had to furnish the shipping tonnage, but the 
French Government did not refuse to defray the expenses con- 
nected with the transfer of the troops. The central figure in 
the organization of this affair was subsequently to be Tirbakh, 
adjutant of Kolchak, who came from Paris to Shang- 
The Japanese intended to put 


cessions. 


a former 


hai especially for this purpose. 


Semionov at the head of the troops should the transfer suc- 
ceed. 


XLV 


In the meantime the Government of the Far Eastern Repub- 


lic, elected at the Conference of November 9, went its own way, 
and basing itself on the provincial authorities was executing 
the decision taken by this conference. Under the supervision 
of a comn ion that was elected on a coalition basis the elec- 
tions to the Constituent Assembly were going on.... The 
ele ? ive an overwhelming preponderance to the rep- 
resentat f the peasants 


The Constituent Assembly was to be the last stage in the 


struggle for the Democratic Republic in the Far East, and all 
those who had a irt tl 1c of that republic were natu- 
rally bound at that moment to help the Government. .. . [But] 


under the protection of the Japanese 


In the night of March 30-31 an attempt was made to over- 
throw the Government in Vladivostok, and the Japanese. 
lisarmed—not the White Guard bands which had attacked the 
Government—but the lawful militia, whose duty it was to de- 
fend peace and order. This revolt failed, but the Japanese 
lid not lo heart. The counter-revolutionary activities were 


White Guards again made an attack and this 


On M Ly i t 
time fter the Japanese had disarmed the government militia, 
the eded in seizing the power. The same thing happened 
in Nikolsk. Thus was created the so-called Merkulov Gov- 
ernment 


The Japanese had got what they wanted: The Maritime 


Province was severed from Chita; the unity of the Far Eastern 


Republic was violated; and it was possible to put still more 
obstacles in the way of the work of the Government. 


For the execution of their new plan [against the Far Eastern 
tepublic] it was necessary for the Japanese that Semionov, 
their permanent chief hireling in such work, should come—as 
the Japanese, in spite of all their efforts, could not find another 
man who would be such a willing tool. But Semionov had to 
be brought from Port 


his flieht from Chita, and passed through Vladivostok under 


Arthur, where he was “resting” after 


Japanese protection. In connection with the execution of their 
plan, the Japanese gave special and, of course, secret, instruc- 
tions to the Japanese gendarmerie command, represented by 


Okimoto, the chief of the gendarmerie detachment, and Colonel 
Yama (June 22, 1921). These instructions were as follows: 


. © t ! of a ret greement that was yneluded in 
Port Art r the J inese Command should help Ataman Semionov 
\ 
t ! ( x fter th landing of Ataman 
nt Kappel and the Semionov men, the Japanes 
Comn l t rm botl de 
Semio ntends to stay in Vladivostok for a long time 
He intends to proclaim himself commander-in-chief of all the 
rmed es of tl Far East and to declare a mobilization. The 
J I Command should watch the frame of mind of the popu- 


As soon as Semionov landed there immediately followed a 
conflict between him and the Kappel men. Semionov submitted 
to the Merkulov Government a great number of demands, but 
Merkulov’s Government treated these demands as if they were 


tendered by Ataman Semionov in his capacity as a private 
individual. 

The Japanese, dissatisfied with this turn of affairs, gave 
new instructions: 

1. In order to prevent clashes between the Kappel and the 
Semionov men, Colonel Gomi is instructed to negotiate with 
Ataman Semionov and to suggest that he go to Grodekovo. 

2. The Japanese Command should secretly extend help to Ata- 
man Semionov after he reaches Grodekovo. 

3. If the Merkulov Government arrests Ataman Semionov, the 
Japanese Command should protest and ask for his liberation. 

4. During the absence of Ataman Semionov a clash might occur 
in Vladivostok between the Kappel and the Semionov men. The 
Japanese Command should disarm both sides. 

The bitter hostility between the Kappel and Semionov men, 
which had already begun in Chita, was one of the unexpected 
The plan of the new attack against the Far Eastern 
tepubliec was conceived in the following manner: From Mon- 
golia the attack was to be made by Baron Ungern, Semionov’s 
assistant, a Japanese agent, who, as soon as there was a se- 
rious menace from Verkhne-Udinsk, was sent by the Japanese— 
with a detachment—to Mongolia, to seize the power there, to 
organize an army, and to wait for orders for an attack. Ungern 
was to advance to Troitskosavsk, take Verkhne-Udinsk and 
Chita; from the Amur an attack was to be made by General 
Sychev, whose detachments were stationed on the Chinese bank 
of the Amur River; Sychev was to cross over to Russian ter- 
ritory and take Blagovyshchensk; from Grodekovo toward 
Iman and Khabarovsk the attack was to be led by “Ataman 
Semionov himself.” 

Thus, in the case of success, the entire territory of the Far 
Eastern Republic was to be occupied by “Russian” troops and 
the Japanese would have obtained their aim—a Far Eastern 
“Republic” under Japanese protectorate. 

The secret agreement between the Semionov generals and 
the Japanese, which is printed below, exposes the whole deal. 


obstacles. 


TREATY 
Lbsolutely Confidential. 
June 8, 1921, the Fortress Vladivostok. We, the 


on one side: 


undersigned 
Acting Commander-in-Chief of all the Armed Forc 

and the Campaign Ataman of all the Cossack Troops of the Rus- 
sian Eastern Borderland, Commander of the Grodekovo Group of 
saveliev, and Chief of Staff of the 
Grodekovo Group of Forces, Major General of the General Staff 


Forces, Lieutenant-General 


Sobolev, and on the other side, the representatives of the Diplomatic 
Mission with the Staff of the Eleventh Division of the Japaness 
Imperial Forces, Captain Arimoto and Lieutenant Higuchi, on the 
trength of authority given to us by the Commander-in-Chief of 
ill the 


sack Forces of the 


irmed forces and of the Campaign Ataman of all the Cos- 
Russian Eastern Borderland, and the Chief of 
Staff of the Japanese Expeditionary Forces in Siberia, conclude 
this treaty regarding the following: 

1. The forces intrusted to me are to make an offensive against 
the People’s Revolutionary Army of the Far Eastern Republic. 

The offensive is carried out in accordance with the 
plan: 

(a) The First Grodekovo Military Unit moves in the direction 
of the Lake Hanka Anuchino, where it joins with the units of the 
Second Northern (Khabarovsk) Military Unit. 

(b) The Second Northern (Khabarovsk) Military Unit starts out 
simultaneously with the First Unit in the direction of Anuchino- 


following 


Iman, where it joins the units of the first group. 

(c) The 
transferred by sea to the bays St. Olga Tetiukha and march in 
the direction of Anuchino, where they join the units of the first 
and second groups. 


individual units of the third Vladivostok group are 


(ad) Small partisan detachments of the Usuri Cossacks are reor- 
ganized and are used for clearing the rear of the army from 
the Reds as it advances. 

(e) The date of the active offensive is appointed by agreement 
with the Japanese Command, not later than July 1, 1921. 

(f) In accordance with the degree of success of the offensive 
and as the military units in the district of Anuchino-Iman, the 
offensive movement against Khabarovsk is to be started. 

(g) Partisan units of Major General Sychev, by order of the 
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AUSTRIA 


An American Dollar now will buy ten thousand kronen. 
One hundred dollars is equivalent to one million 
kronen. Austrian money has fallen in value so that 
physical death follows economic collapse unless outside 
aid is given. 































The American Relief Committee for Sufferers in 
Austria was organized in 1920. Its New York Head- 
quarters are at 15 Park Row. Its officers are Anton 
Wedl, Chairman; Emil Fischl, Treasurer; and John B. 


Creighton, Secretary. 


All money collected goes to the American Friends 
(Quakers) Service Committee, for distribution. 


The Friends support homes in Austria where thou- 
sands of undernourished children are restored to health. 
They have 600 cows near Vienna which give milk for 
30,000 children daily. They give individual relief in 
the homes of professors, doctors, artists and other 
middle class people who are effected most adversely by 
the present economic condition. 


Your remittance will be promptly acknowledged and 
immediately used for Austrian Relief. 


Please send check or money order to 


MR. EMIL FISCHL, Treasurer, 


American Relief Committee for Sufferers in Austria, 
20 Vesey Street, New York City. 
Dear Sir: Please find enclosed $.............. to be used for the needy men, women and « 


of Austria. 
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Chief of Staff of the Commander-in-Chief, must cross the Chinese 


frontier and enter the district of Blagovyeshchensk, coinciding with 
the time of the occupation of Iman. 

(h) The units of Lieutenant General Baron Ungern-Sternberg 
are to be utilized for disorganizing the rear of the Reds and acting 
in small partisan units in accordance with the previously arranged 
plan within the districts: Misovaya-Selenga-Petrovsky Zavod. 


As the Russian forces advance and occupy Iman-Khabarovsk, 


nese Expeditionary Forces, without taking an active 


I in tl struggle with the Bolsheviks, temporarily occupy the 
regions fr 1 from the Reds, giving aid to the expeditionary de- 
tachments in their struggle with the bolshevist partisan movement. 

3. Upon the liberation of the Maritime district, the Japanese 
forces immediately evacuate from the places temporarily occupied 
I them to the cities of Nikolsk-Usuriisk and Vladivostok, and do 
not advance beyond the 30-verst line (as foreseen in the Russo- 


: 1920). 
+. At the time of the beginning of the offensive of the Russian 
forces the 


Japanese Treaty of April 29 


ipanese Command gives them material aid amounting 


to five hundred thousand (500,000) yen and gives for use by the 
Itu n Command the following arms and munitions: 3,200 rifles 
of various typ 350,000 cartridges to match the rifles, 24 machine 
guns of various types, 24 cases of cartridges to match them, 6 
field and mountain 38-inch cannon and 75 cases of shells for 
them I number of arms and munitions may be increased in 
case of ne sity. 

» The Japanese Command temporarily undertakes to supply 
the Russian forces with all necessary food and fodder and adopts 
me ires to transport equipment and clothing from Tsindao and 
the 1 road zone of the Chinese Eastern Railroad at Grodekovo. 

6. After the occupation of Khabarovsk the Japanese Command 
enters a plea with the Japanese Imperial Government that the 


contraband be Lieutenant 


Bank 


removed from the moneys deposited by 


General Ataman Semionov in the Yokohama Specie and 


that tl moneys be transferred to the Russian Command. 
7. The Japanese Command aids in transporting Russian troops 
by 1. to the northern coast and arms Russian ships which are 


guarding the coast as fully as possible. 


8. The Japanese Command at the time of the occupation of Iman, 
at its own discretion, will land troops for the protection of the 
Japanese fishing schooners in the bays of St. Vladimir, Tetiukha, 
Terneye, and the Imperatorsky port. 

9. Until permanent order is established in the Far East the 
Japan Command takes upon itself the guarding of the port 


and of the fortress of Vladivostok and maintains a control of the 
lines of the Usuri and the Chinese Eastern Railroad. 

10. After the occupation of Khabarovsk and the clearing of the 
Eastern Re- 


Forees and the 


from the Communist Government of the Far 
public, the Commander-in-Chief of all the Armed 
Campaign Ataman of all the Cossack Forces of the Russian East- 


country 


ern Borderland, Lieutenant General Ataman Semionov, temporarily, 
until the convocation of the territorial People’s Assembly, assumes 
the full power of civil authority on the territory of the Far East. 

11. After the clearing of the Maritime, Sakhalin, Kamchatka, 
Amur, and Transbaikal provinces, and the overthrow of the rule 
of the Far Eas 
the territorial People’s Assembly, with the purpose of establishing 


tern Republic, elections take place immediately for 


a democratic rule in the Far East. 
12. When a stable governmental authority is established in the 
Far East, Japanese subjects shall receive preferential rights for 


obtaining hunting, fishing, and forestry concessions in the Mari- 


time, Sakhalin, and Kamchatka provinces, and for the development 
of the mining resources and gold mines in the Maritime and Amur 
provinces, 

13. Paragraph 12 of this treaty, in case of necessity, may be 


reconsidered and supplemented. 
14. The above treaty goes into effect from the day of its signing 
by both sides 
Acting Commander-in-Chief of all the Armed Forces and 
Acting Campaign Ataman of all the Cossack Forces of 
Eastern Commander of the 
Military 
(Signed) 
Staff of the Grodekovo 
of the General Staff, 


Staff of the Grodekovo Military Unit. 


the Russian Borderland, 
Unit, 
LIEUTENANT GENERAL SAVELIEV 
Military Unit, Major 
(Signed) SoBoLEvV 


Grodekovo 


Chief of 
General 


Seal of the 


(Then follow 
the treaty 


This is a true 


the signatures and seals of the Japanese parties to 
in Japanese. 
copy of the original.) 


But here again the Japanese encountered the heroism and 
the stubbornness of the Russian population of the Far East. 
The bands of Ungern, after they entered the territory of the 
Far Eastern Republic and Soviet Russia, were dispersed by 
the troops of these two countries, and Ungern himself was exe- 
cuted; the bands of Sychev were unsuccessful, and finally, under 
the pressure of the Far Eastern Republic, were disarmed by 
the Chinese and dispersed; Semionov, having encountered op- 
position even among his own men, was forced to go abroad and 
the plan failed... . 

The Japanese failure gave to the population of the Far East 
an opportunity to continue its work of strengthening the young 
state. On February 12 the Constituent Assembly of the Far 
Eastern Republic was opened and it immediately set about the 
task of the drafting of the constitution of the republic. This 
important work was finished on April 27, 1921. The Constitu- 
ent Assembly . .. appealed to all those on whom depends the 
future peace not only of the Russian Far East but also of the 
entire Far East; to all former and present participants of the 
intervention, pointing out the collective responsibility of all of 
them for all the horrors suffered by the population during the 
Japanese intervention, which is still in operation. It could not 
help pointing out that the population which had beheld in the 
solemn declaration of the United States of America an assur- 
ance that the Japanese had come with their armies on the in- 
vitation of that Government, cannot help considering the 
American Government as primarily responsible for the misfor- 
tunes of the Russian Far East. 

The Constituent Assembly appealed separately to the Japan- 
ese Government, proposing that it withdraw its troops and 
finally enter into normal political and economic relations, on 
the basis of equal rights of both parties. But Japan remained 
silent and continued its adventure in the Maritime Province. 

XLVI 

All appeals of the Government of the Far Eastern Republic 
remained unanswered, and only after President Harding had 
addressed the Powers with reference to the Washington Con- 
ference, at which inevitably the Far Eastern policy of Japan 
. . . would be discussed, did the Japanese inform the Govern- 
ment of the Far Eastern Republic of their consent and willing- 
ness to start negotiations with it. Thus the Dairen Conference 
was started, on August 26. The delegation of the Government 
of the Far Eastern Republic was immediately placed in a diffi- 
cult position, as it was deprived of the possibility of safely 
communicating with its Government; its couriers were held up 
in Manchuria, and its telegrams arrived in a mutilated con- 
dition. ... 

The Japanese were not in a hurry and were protracting the 
negotiations, as they were unwilling to discuss the question of 
the evacuation of their troops. They completely refused to dis- 
cuss the question of Sakhalin and the lower course of the 
Amur River, declaring that they could not discuss this matter 
with the Far Eastern Republic. They would discuss it with the 
recognized All-Russian Government. At the same time they 
insisted upon the revision, jointly with the Far Eastern Re- 
public, of the Fisheries Convention of 1907, which was con- 
cluded between Japan and the Czar’s Government. ... The 
causes of this inconsistency are too clear to require pointing 
out. The conference remained without results and soon it became 
known what the Japanese were after. ... While the Rus- 
sian peasants according to the Constitution (this was also the 
case at the time of the Czar) could only lease their land for a 
long or a short term, the Japanese wanted the right of own- 
ing the land as property. This privilege is what the Japanese 
call “equal” rights with the Russian population. But in one 
case the Japanese really demanded “equal rights,” namely, 
with regard to the navigation rights under the Japanese flag 
on the Amur River and to fishing in the bights and interior 
rivers—to which rights they are not entitled according to the 
agreements concluded, first, between Czarist Russia and China, 
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MEXICO 


Frequently entire columns of the principal news 
papers of this country are devoted to speaking of 
Mexico, and thus everybody knows that in less than 
ten years Mexico has attained second place among 
the petroleum-producing countries of the world; that 
its production of mineral oil in the past year was 
180,000,000 barrels approximately; that a little more 
than half the silver which circulates in the world has 
been supplied by the mines of Mexico; and that during 
1921 the Federal Offices of the Mexican Government 
registered a movement of more than 80,000 mining 
properties in the Republic. 

It is likewise known that there exist enormous 
quantities of magnificent soil, uncultivated, or culti 
vated by antiquated and inefficient methods; that ther: 
are large tracts of land occupied by virgin forests of 
precious woods; that Mexico is the first hemp pro 
ducer of the world; that the waterfalls are numerous 
and capable of furnishing a great amount of power. 
Lastly, and notwithstanding certain malicious propa 
ganda by interested parties, it is known that after 
ten years of revolution peace now prevails in Mexico; 
that its methods of communication are speedy and that, 
thanks to its delightful climate and to the historical 
and natural beauty that can be found everywhere 
throughout the Republic, Mexico is an ideal place for 
seeking repose and is especially inviting to North 
American tourists. 

But there are many other facts, more important 
than the foregoing ones, which never or very infre 
quently, have been told in the United States. 

In the budget of the Mexican Government for tli 
current year, 1922, 45,000,000 pesos are devoted to 
the development of Federal public education, this 
item having been 2,000,000 pesos in 1920 and 9,000,- 
000 pesos in 1921. perhaps, the only 
country in the world which allots 15% of its expense 
budget to public education, while it reduces its war 
budget, which in previous years represented 80°60 of 
the total budget, to 33% of the budget for this year. 

The new Minister of Public Education has initiated 
a great campaign against illiteracy, counting on some 
thousands of persons who voluntarily and gratuitously 
have offered their services as teachers and are teach 
ing children and adults the fundamentals of primary 
instruction. This official has inaugurated a gratuitous 
service of breakfasts for the peor children who attend 
the schools of the Federal District, and distributes 
among these children daily several thousand glass« 
of milk and pieces of bread. 


Mexico is, 


The different schools of the National University 
have more than 7,000 students, and in the different 
schools of technical education there are about 12,000 
students registered. All these schools, located in the 
Federal District, as well as several others in different 
parts of the Republic, are being equipped in a modern 
way and preparing efficaciously a new era of pros- 
perity in Mexico, based, not on the dominion of a few 
and on the bondage of the many, but on a technical 
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and second, between Czarist Russia and Japan. Having re- 
the Japanese would de facto be not 
the equals but the masters in the Russian Far East. 

Very ominous was and still is the desire of the Japanese to 
destroy. the fortress of Vladivostok,... 
their that the Government of the Far 
Eastern Republic should not fortify the shores of the Pacific 
Of a similar nature also was the attempt to obtain 
the consent of the Government of the Far Eastern Republic 
to a “temporary” establishment of Japanese troops on the 
territory of the Far Eastern Republic whenever the Japanese 
Government should deem this necessary. 

All this is a clear indication of the future intentions of 
reference to the Russian Far East. As to the 
economic aspects of the matter, the Japanese Government de- 
clared ... that the Government of the Far Eastern Re- 
public should recognize all the rights which were acquired by 
Japanese citizens from former Russian governments. But this 
demand, which, at first glance, seems quite innocent, means 
for the Japanese something quite different, ... by Russian 
governments they understand the “governments” of Semionov 
and Merkulov, created by the Japanese, and imposed upon the 
Russian population with the help of Japanese bayonets. With 
them the Japanese concluded and are concluding secret treaties 

. . concerning and various exclusive privileges 
The population of the Far Eastern Republic con- 
“sovernments” as common criminals. ... The 
indignation which such a request on the part of Japan arouses 
among the Russian populetion is therefore quite natural. No 
wonder the Japanese and Russian delegates have been delib- 


ceived this “equalization,” 


long-abandoned 
as well as insistence 


Ocean. 


Japan with 


concessions 
and rights. 


siders these 


erating for four months in Dairen without obtaining any 
results. 
The Dairen Conference was necessary for the Japanese in 


order that they might be able to say in Washington that all 
the questions connected with the “evacuation” of the Japanese 
troops from Siberia are being solved by them jointly with the 
Russians, thus diverting the attention of the participants in 
the Conference. After the Conference they hope to have a free 
hand. Simultaneously with the negotiations in Dairen, the 
Japanese are giving instructions to their troops in Vladivostok 
to support and to defend with Japanese bayonets the so-called 
“Provisional” Government of Merkulov. Of this the follow- 
ing secret Japanese telegram is sufficient evidence: 


Tokio, September 26, 
Radio General Staff, Vladivostok. 

In case of disorders the strictest neutrality is to be observed. 
The Provisional Government is to be defended, if necessary, by 
fore: All overtures on the part of the Far Eastern Republic 
referring to the occupation of Nikolsk-Usuriisk and Vladivostok 
are to be declined diplomatically, and if this will not help, also by 
forces An official communication with the Russian Government in 
this respect is not necessary. MINISTER OF WAR... . 


XLVII 
By the “agreement” with China, of August, 1918, the Japa- 
nese received the legal right to fix themselves for a long time 
on the Chinese Eastern Railway, to establish themselves there 
so that in the future it would be easier for them to swallow 
also this piece of Chinese territory, on which Czarist Russia 
had gained so firm a hold. All the further Japanese intrigues 


of the last few years were directed toward 
the creation of a proper situation to “justify” ...a _ pro- 
longed protection of this railroad. The complicity of the 


Japanese in the attacks of the Khun-Khuses on the Eastern 
Chinese Railroad is no secret for any one in the Far East. 

France, which claims her own interest in the Chinese 
Eastern through the Russian-Asiatic Bank, is not 
disinclined to help the Japanese whenever that is possible in this 
With 
the help of the Chinese reactionaries in Manchuria, the influ- 
ence of the Japanese grows; this is also the center of the 


Railway 


intrigue, by supporting the Japanese point of view... 


intrigues of the Russian counter-revolutionists who are paid 


in Japanese coin for their services. Harbin and Manchuria 
were the centers of the activities of Horvath, Semionov, Kal- 
mykov, and many others. Hailar subsequently became the 
base for Baron Ungern, who was operating in Mongolia, and 
Hailar became a refuge for them when they had to flee before 
the troops of the Far Eastern Republic and Soviet Russia. 
Through the Chinese Eastern Railway, Semionov’s men, 
against the will of the Maritime Government, entered the Mari- 
time Province. Thus the Chinese Eastern Railway, which so 
long was the object of Japanese aspirations, has finally come 
into their hands. The secret Japanese telegrams quoted be- 
low, the first of September 12, 1921, from Tokio, and the second, 
the reply thereto, of September 27, from Harbin, are a very good 
illustration of the Japanese intentions: 

Tokio, September 12, Radio, 

To the General Staff Vladivostok, 

k/t Confidential: 

Your army should be ready for the occupation of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. The plan of occupation will be delivered to you 
(in writing). The occupation will have a temporary and demon- 
strative character. We are waiting for particulars from Dairen. 

MINISTRY OF WAR 
Harbin, September 27, 
General Tachibana, Vladivostok. 
Delivered by courier: 

After considering the situation concerning the demonstrative oc- 
cupation of the Chinese Eastern Railway, I beg to inform you as 
follows: 

A demonstrative occupation would be a mistake on our part, 
because we would not have a sufficient cause for it. A full agree- 
ment with the important Russian groups in Harbin has not been 
reached; the influential personalities have rejected our proposal. 
They consider it inopportune to address their request directly to 
the Japanese Government; they are still pretending to be good 
patriots. For my part, I consider the occupation as premature, 
aside from the fact that I do not expect any results from the 
Dairen Conference. The occupation might have an undesirable 
effect upon the Far Eastern Republic and give away our future 
plans. For the time being we must not cast off our role as benevo- 
lent friends of the Russians. 

Concerning this question I 
courier to Tokio. 


have sent my written report by 


TAKAYAMA 


WuHaT Now? 

The whole history of Japanese intervention in the Russian 
Far East from the first day up to the present has undoubtedly 
proved that there is a determined plan of Japan to bring about, 
with the consent and the approval of France, a masked annexa- 
tion of the entire Far East, or at least of portions of it. This 
history also establishes the fact that the Japanese, under the 
influence of the international situation, have frequently changed 
their plans—now reducing the territory of the intended annex- 
ation, now increasing it, now suddenly preparing “Russian” 
forces, which they sent forth at the necessary moment. At 
present there is in the hands of the Japanese the southern 
part of the Maritime Province, which they are trying to en- 
large through the so-called “governments” which they are im- 
posing there; they are in complete possession of Sakhalin and 
the lower course of the Amur, which is invaluable in economic 
as well as in strategic respects; they are the masters of the 
whole Pacific Coast. 

Japan will return the seized territories in a peaceful way 
only under the pressure of those who so often have forced her to 
change her plans and to alter her course. But will they force 
Japan to stop this dangerous game? ... The Washington 
Conference and... all those who have taken part in the 
intervention in the Far East ought in their own interest... 
to liberate the Russian population of the Far East finally from 
this terrible and unequal struggle, which it has been conduct- 
ing for three years in the defense of its rights and its dignity. 

The Russian people are waiting for the answer to the ques- 
tion: What now? 

On this answer depends the future peace in the Russian Far 
East. 
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Have you seen the special illustrated issue of _THE CLOSED SHOP 
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éé 99 | In this handbook Mr. Beman has collected the most im- 
portant articles from hundreds of books, magazines, news- 
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Rights, held under the auspices of the Intercollegiate Social- 
ist Society. 50 cents, postpaid 

Ask for a complete list of the Wilson Handbooks on Current subjects 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
970 University Avenue New York City 





Subscription price, $2.50 per year; $1.25 per half-year 
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‘Soviet Russia 
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YOU Can Read Between the Lines of the Newspapers 


Whatever book you want and get a clear idea of what is happening, if you once master the Marxian 


theories. This you can do by reading the following books: 


Science and Socialism, Robert Rives LaMonte.................. $0.10 
Shop Talks on Economics, Mary E. Marcy..............eeeeee00. .10 
ee Oe ee er ree 10 
Evolution and Revolution, Mark Fisher.............cceceecccceees 10 
> Wage Labor and Capital, Karl Marx. ..........cccccccccccccccccce 10 
Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, Frederick Engels............... 25 
The Class Struggle, Karl Kautsky.......... AE OPEN oer ee -25 
The Communist Manifesto, Marx and Engels...................+- 10 


$1.60 


asevvees 


To introduce our publications to the readers of The Nation, we will send 


has it, or will get it a full set of these books by insured mail on receipt of $1.00. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 347 East Ohio Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





When you write to an advertiser, please say that you saw his advertisement 
l in The Nation. It will help you, him, and The Nation. 
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A TRAINLOAD OF BOOKS 


What Clarkson is Doing for Book Buyers 
n several hundred thousan 
Libraries, in the homes of 
people in every walk of life 
from the day laborer to the 
college professor and hig 


The BOOKSTER 


148 Lexington Avenue - New York 


Rare books, first editions, and out of print | 











hooks. Also, the best of the new books. government oficial, from ti , 
Catalogs issued. Special inquiries solicited. of popular fiction to the per 

sons who pride themselves or 

having the complete works of 





ape all standard authors in De 
_GERMAN BOOKS ™W ois Lae Reo, arial prise 





Large, Representative Stock, at : was bought from me. Why? 
because lave oO agent a! 
BEYER’S BOOKSHOP cll you just the book you want—ell new—many 
207 FULTON ST., Opp. Terminal, Upstairs, NEW YORK oe ~y ny Pay = coos fae ie — ef re paying f r 











Sos = = them If not satisfied, return at my expense—owe m« 
ve , nothing. 
Bett System | SUPPLY ANY BOOK IN PRINT. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY cube, dst. Pn Ce ae ee ee tt 
ibist Art, Publisher *rice 00, jur Price 35c¢ 
Ane ASSOCIATED COMPANIES Famous VPictures, 350 Reproductions World’s Great 
Paintings Publisher's Price $6.00. Our Price $3.65 
MK 


‘ One Policy,One System, Universal Service a! Senta of Guetes a1.) 
é A mneyclopedia « otations, 5 
and ail directed toward Better Service Famous Orators, All Great Speeches. Worth $5.00 
= = Our Price $2.45. 
She are Complete, 400 illustrations, Only $1.95 


THE RUSSIAN INN che Sone 


Poetry, Over 1,600 of World’s Best 

8? West 87rm Srreer, ser. 6TH & 6TH Avanuss 
The Only Russian Restaurant in New York and ¢ 
TABLE D’HOTE LUNCHEON AND DINNER 1,000 Wa 


OQ . Russian Afternoon Tea Russian Mustle Sek Ecnuteies Ge tem. G00 
S e Leading —— Se ee Instructor Library (100 books for rn n), $12.00 
: rense, $1.25 
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Jiu-Jitsu, or Art of Self-Defense 


° 9 j , Foundation Library, 11 volumes, Publis! er’s Price 
&. Mineral Water THE PEOPLE'S INSTITUTE, Cooper. Union, 50 Glock ag ra :4 pre ag Morocco Bound. complete 
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chology of Radicalism.” A study of normal and works, many of them at less than 25 cents « the 
P sy. 3 kk Gi abnormal types lollar, Hugo, Kipling, Poe, Eliot, Dickens, Thackeray, 
9 Tuesday * 9 Yr — le a (Dew Stevenson and scores of others 
a ii ey OC. inger Ale Tue lay, Feb. 21 —E r. George M. Parker, “‘Psycho GET MY BIG NEW CATALOGUE 
Analysis and Social Control. My new catalogue, sent free for the asking, tells you 








Kanone SA 8 > > AX Os. sceieiniae aad ; , w to save 50 to 90 per cent. on thousamis of book 
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: ery book is new, fresh and guaranteed to please yx 
commercial, desires position where opportunity you to be the judge. I do not quibble—I would rather 
for advancement is not limited. Preferably in lit- iave a book or set of books returned at my expense 
erary field. Excellent references. $35.00 Box 137, than to have a dissatisfied customer. Write today | 
c/o The Nation. DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 
~ - seeing ‘ iitiiaansiietaiaiiia 217 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illinois 
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Wi | WO! TAS a RENT—June 15 to Sept. 15—attractively 

/ biex it | AZ snec x i L mn. s 

Way, WY LX 2} | hI JL, furni h ! duplex apartment in Brooklyn. Has 

YOACE wana aro large living room, dining room, den, kitchen, FE | N WAY 
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“A yard measure for . . . the coming Conference.” 


A REVISION OF THE TREATY 


by 





John Maynard Keynes 


Mr. Keynes has just published in England a sequel to ‘The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace.’’ It analyzes concisely the 
financial situation in Europe, proves startling charges of Allied mis- 
management, proposes definite remedies for the present economic 
distress, and gives a few expert suggestions on the course of the 
United States. The London Nation and Athenaeum says of this 


book: 


LID AE ORE 


oS a 


“The public has come round in two years to Mr. Keynes's opi 
i0ns, Every one, from bankers to Cabinet Ministe rs, Te pe ats the) 
He is able to show in this sequel how uncannily accurate and prescient 
the earlier book was. Few writers have given more hostages to for 
tune in the shape of reasoned predictions and detailed guesses. The 
guesses and forecasts came right almost to a month and a million 
marks, . . . The introduction on ‘the state of opinion’ is a little 
master pmece of ironical writing.” 


This book contains the general solution of the problems of 
readjustment in Europe. Their current aspects are revealed from 
week to week in Jhe Nation. Readers who care to be informed 
will be glad to hear of our arrangement with the American publisher 
by which they can get, at a total cost of five dollars and fifty cents, 
both Mr. Keynes’s new book and a yearly subscription to 


THE NATION 


THE NATION, 20 Vesey Street, New York. 
I enclose five dollars and fifty cents, for which kindly send me The Nation for one year and 
a copy of J. M. Keynes’s book, “A Revision of the Treaty.” 


Canadian postage 50 cents extra. 
Foreign postage one dollar extra. 
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FIFTEEN MILLION RUSSIANS 
ARE STARVING 


Fifteen Million More Are Affected by the 
Food Shortage 


(House of Representatives Report) 


$150,000.000 IS NEEDED 
Only $40,000,000 Is Available 


This week’s report from the Quaker Unit 
in Russia states: 

“The cemetery in Buzuluk is a ghastly place where bodies are piled up in 
trenches like cordwood. The naked benes make the simile all the truer. The pile 
is now seen a quarter mile away. The clothing is always taken off, as it is too precious 





to lose. Worse than the dead frozen bodies is the sight of the walking skeletons who 
totter about hoping to find something to sustain the fast ebbing life for the day.” 


The Quakers have taken responsibility for a definite area 


in the heart of the famine district 


Your Money Determines the Limit of Death 


The American Friends Service Committee 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Charles F. Jenkins, Treasurer. 


Please find enclosed my contribution of $ 














